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ABSTRACT 


Using data from the Assets and Debts Survey of 1984 and the Survey of Financial Security of 
1999, we document the evolution of wealth inequality in Canada between 1984 and 1999. Our 
main findings are as follows: 1) wealth inequality has increased between 1984 and 1999, 2) the 
growth in wealth inequality has been associated with substantial declines in real average and 
median wealth for young couples with children and recent immigrants, 3) real median wealth and 
real average wealth rose much more among family units whose major income recipient is a 
university graduate than among other family units, 4) real median and average wealth fell among 
family units whose major income recipient is aged 25-34 and increased among those whose 
major income recipient is aged 55 and over, 5) the aging of the Canadian population over the 
1984-1999 period has tended to reduce wealth inequality, 6) diverging changes in permanent 
income do not explain a substantial portion of the growing gap between low-wealth and high- 
wealth family units. Factors that may have contributed to rising wealth inequality—which cannot 
be quantified with existing data sets—include differences in the growth of inheritances, inter 
vivos transfers, rates of return on savings and number of years worked full-time. In particular, 
rates of return on savings may have increased more for wealthy family units than for their poorer 
counterparts as a result of the booming stock market during the 1990s. 


JEU Da 
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I. Introduction 


Distributional issues have attracted considerable interest over the last fifteen years in Canada and 
in most OECD countries. In Canada, individual earnings inequality has risen since the beginning 
of the 1980s, at least among male workers (Morissette, Myles and Picot, 1994; Beach and 
Slotsve, 1996). In contrast, inequality in family disposable income has not increased between the 
mid-1970s and the mid-1990s (Wolfson and Murphy, 1998). Whether wealth inequality at the 
family level has risen over the last fifteen years remains unknown. 


The goal of this paper is to fill this gap. Using data from the Assets and Debts Survey of 1984 
and the Survey of Financial Security of 1999 (Section II), we first document changes in average 
and median wealth between 1984 and 1999.' We find that both real average and median wealth 
rose during the period. Since older families tend to have accumulated more wealth than their 
younger counterparts, part of the observed increase in average wealth could simply be due to the 
aging of the Canadian population. Using shift-share analysis, we find that about one-third of the 
growth in average wealth can be attributed to the aging of family units (Section HI). 


In Section IV, we show that wealth inequality has increased during the period. The increase in 
wealth inequality did not occur in a context where all segments of the population enjoyed 
increases in wealth: median wealth fell in the bottom three deciles of the wealth distribution but 
rose 27% or more in the top three deciles. Furthermore, only families in the 10" decile (and in 
some samples in the 9" decile as well) have increased their share of total net worth during the 
period. 


In Section V, we describe changes in the wealth structure. We show that real median wealth and 
real average wealth rose much more among family units whose major income recipient is a 
university graduate than among other family units. Furthermore, both fell among family units 
whose major income recipient is aged 25-34 and increased among those whose major income 
recipient is aged 55 and over. 


In Section VI, we use re-weighting methods to examine the extent to which changes in family 
structure, changes in the age structure and changes in relative wealth by age and education of the 
major income recipient account for the growth of wealth inequality. We show that the aging of 
the Canadian population tended to reduce wealth inequality. Furthermore, we implement the 
semi-parametric approach proposed by Dinardo, Fortin and Lemieux (1996) and answer the 
following question: what would wealth inequality have been in 1999 if permanent income and 
other attributes of family units had remained at their 1984 level and family units had kept the net 
worth observed in 1999? Our results suggest that permanent income and other family attributes 
—as measured with cross-sectional data—are not major factors behind the growth of wealth 
inequality. 


' The 1984 survey was not actually called the Assets and Debts Survey: it was just the asset and debt information 


collected in the May 1984 Survey of Consumer Finances. For the purpose of this paper, we refer to it using the 
term Assets and Debts Survey. 
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In Section VI, we confirm these findings with regression-based methods. We attempt to quantify 
the contribution of changes in family units’ permanent income and demographics to the change 
in wealth inequality. We acknowledge that our ability to do so is limited by the fact that we are 
using cross-sectional data to explain a variable—wealth—which is best understood with 
longitudinal microdata. Using Oaxaca-Blinder decomposition methods, we find that neither 
diverging changes in permanent income nor diverging changes in socio-demographic 
characteristics explain a substantial portion of the growing gap between low-wealth and high- 
wealth family units. | 


We examine the extent to which some specific wealth components have contributed to the 
growth of wealth inequality in Section VII. We show that, in a purely accounting sense, 
registered retirement savings plans (RRSPs) have, of all wealth components, contributed the 
most to the increase in wealth inequality. 


We conclude that differences—between low-wealth and high-wealth family units—in the number 
of years worked full-time, in the growth of inheritances, inter vivos transfers and rates of return 
on savings are likely to have played a major role in the growth of wealth inequality. In particular, 
rates of return on savings may have increased more for wealthy family units than for their poorer 
counterparts as a result of the booming stock market during the 1990s. 


II. Data and Concepts ” 


We use the Assets and Debts Survey of 1984 (ADS 1984) and the Survey of Financial Security 
of 1999 (SFS 1999). ADS 1984 is a supplement to the May 1984 Survey of Consumer Finances. 
SFS 1999 is a distinct survey which was conducted from May to July 1999. In both cases, the 
sample used is based on the Labour Force Survey sampling frame and represents all families and 
individuals in Canada, except the following: residents of the Yukon and the Northwest 
Territories; members of households located on Indian reserves; full-time members of the Armed 
Forces; and inmates of institutions. Data is obtained for all members of a family 15 years and 
over. 


Some differences between the two surveys are worth noting. First, in ADS 1984, all information 
on components of assets (except housing) and debts were collected for each member of the 
family aged 15 years and over and then aggregated at the family level. In contrast, in SFS 1999, 
information on components of assets and debts were directly collected at the family level. 
Second, contrary to ADS 1984, SFS 1999 contained a “high-income” supplementary sample 
(consisting initially of about 2,000 households) which was included to improve the quality of 
wealth estimates.” The final sample of ADS 1984 includes 14,029 family units and that of SFS 
1999 includes 15,933 units. Family units include both unattached individuals and families. 


* This section draws heavily on Appendices A and B of “The Assets and Debts of Canadians: An overview of the 
results of the Survey of Financial Security”, Statistics Canada, Cat. No. 13-595. 


> Institutions such as penal institutions, mental hospitals, sanatoriums, orphanages and seniors’ residences. 


* Having a high-income supplement in 1999 increases the precision of wealth statistics (average, median, 
inequality measures, etc.), compared to ADS 1984, but leaves them unbiased (like those of ADS 1984). 
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It is well-known that the quality of wealth data is viewed as being lower than the quality of 
income data. This is largely because records of the current value of assets and debts are not as 
readily available as records of income. Also, the value of real assets (such as housing and 
vehicles) is judged to be of higher quality than that of financial assets. 


To make the concept of wealth comparable between the two surveys, we have to exclude the 
value of the following items from the 1999 data, as they were not included in the 1984 survey: 
contents of the home, collectibles and valuables, annuities and registered retirement income 
funds (RRIFs). We define wealth of a family unit as the difference between the value of its total 
asset holdings and the amount of total debts. Our concept of wealth excludes the value of work- 
related pension plans and/or entitlements to future social security provided by the government in 
the form of Canada or Quebec Pension Plan or Old Age Security Systems. It also excludes the 
family’s human capital measured in terms of the value of the discounted flow of future earnings 
for all family members. 


One particularly difficult issue with wealth data is the measurement of the upper tail of the 
wealth distribution. Using a variety of data sources, Davies (1993) estimates that the share of 
total wealth held by the top 1% of family units in 1984 may increase from 17% (using ADS 
1984) to 22%-27% after making appropriate adjustments. Similarly, his estimates suggest that 
the share of total wealth held by the top 5% of family units in 1984 may increase from 38% to 
41%-46%. 


A further complication arises from the fact that, in this paper, we are comparing wealth at two 
points in time; the degree of truncation of the wealth distribution may change over time. More 
precisely, assume, for simplicity, that the true wealth distribution remains unchanged between 
1984 and 1999. Extending the argument of Davies (1993:160) to the analysis of changes in the 
wealth distribution, if no Canadian family with wealth over $10 million ever consents to an 
interview in 1984, and if no Canadian family with wealth over $50 million ever consents to an 
interview in 1999, ADS 1984 and SFS 1999 will show an (incorrect) increase in wealth 
inequality which could simply be due to the use of better interviewing techniques in the latter 
survey than in the former.° For these reasons, most of the analysis conducted in this paper uses 
three different samples: 1) all family units (first sample), 2) all family units except those at the 
top 1% of the wealth distribution (second sample) and, 3) all family units except those at the top 
5% of the wealth distribution (third sample). For simplicity, we use the terms wealth and net 
worth interchangeably. 


III. Changes in Average Wealth and Median Wealth 
Table 1 shows average and median wealth for all three aforementioned samples. For all three 
samples, real median wealth grew by roughly 10% between 1984 and 1999. Real average wealth 


rose between 28% and 37%. Note that excluding the top 1% of family units lowers the growth 
rate of average wealth from 37% to 31%, indicating that the choice of the sample matters. The 


> Weighting procedures cannot correct this problem since no family with wealth over $10 ($50) million would be 
observed in the sample. 
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growth in median and average wealth occurred despite an increase in the percentage of family 
units with zero or negative wealth.° 


Financial wealth is a second concept of wealth which is useful for analysis. By financial wealth, 
we mean net worth minus net equity in housing and net business equity. Put simply, we define 
financial wealth as the stock of wealth left to a family after selling the house and the business. 
Financial wealth measures the stock of liquid assets a family could use relatively quickly to 
finance consumption following a substantial decrease in family income. Median financial wealth 
increased by 27%-36% between 1984 and 1999 while average financial wealth rose at a much 
faster pace, growing at a rate of 53%-92%. As a result, the relative importance of financial 
wealth in net worth rose during the period.’ 


Table 2 shows that wealth increases with the age of the major income recipient, at least until 65. 
Part of the increase in average wealth observed between 1984 and 1999 could then be due to the 
aging of family units. Shift-share analysis reveals that between 30% and 39% of the growth in 
average wealth appears to be related to the aging of family units. The rest 1s due to growth in 
average wealth within age groups. 


IV. Has Wealth Inequality Increased Between 1984 and 1999? 


Since it is unclear whether family units should be the unit of analysis used when measuring 
wealth inequality (Davies, 1979), we consider, for each of the three samples, two different units 
of analysis: the family unit and the individual.* When individuals are the unit of analysis, wealth 
is divided by the number of individuals in the family. 


Apart from the Gini coefficient, we use two other inequality measures: the coefficient of 
variation and the exponential measure. While the Gini coefficient is sensitive to changes in the 
middle of the wealth distribution, the coefficient of variation is sensitive to changes at the top 
and the exponential measure is sensitive to changes at the bottom of the distribution. 


The Gini coefficient increased—between 4% and 8%— for all six combinations of samples/units 
of analysis considered (Table 3). Using bootstrap weights, we find that the increase is always 
statistically significant at the 1% level.” 


° Using the sample of all family units (first sample), the percentage of family units with zero or negative net worth 
increased from 11% in 1984 to 13% in 1999. Similar increases are observed for the two other samples. 


7 The share of average financial wealth in net worth rose from: a) 27% to 38%, b) 29% to 39%, c) 30% to 36% for 
the first, second and third sample, respectively. 


’ When using family units as the unit of analysis, an unattached individual with a net worth of $49,000 will be 
given a lower rank in the wealth distribution than a family of four with a net worth of $50,000. A different 
conclusion would be reached if individuals were the unit of analysis, i.e. if wealth was divided by the number of 
individuals in the family. 


» We are not able to create bootstrap samples properly for the 1984 survey because we have only the final weights. 


The construction of bootstrap samples should use the original weights and other information on the details of the 
sample which are no longer available for the 1984 survey. While bootstrapping with the available information is 
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For the sample of all family units, the coefficient of variation increases much more (35%), no 
doubt reflecting changes in the upper tail of the wealth distribution. For the first two samples, all 
three inequality measures show an increase which varies between 3% and 30%. However, for the 
sample excluding the top 5% of family units, the exponential measure decreases by 4%-7%. This 
implies that the 1999 Lorenz curve and the 1984 Lorenz curve cross in this case. 


In order to make rigorous statements about changes in wealth inequality, selecting a set of 
inequality measures is insufficient. The “real” test consists in plotting Lorenz curves for both 
1984 and 1999: if the 1999 Lorenz curve lies below the 1984 curve at all points of the wealth 
distribution, then analysts can say unambiguously that wealth inequality has risen. In contrast, if 
the two Lorenz curves cross, it is unclear whether wealth inequality has risen. In this case, it is 
always possible to find one inequality measure which will show an increase in inequality and 
another which will show the opposite conclusion. 


Inspection of the Lorenz curves (not shown here) for all six combinations reveals that, in general, 
these curves cross at the 1" percentile, i.e. the 1999 Lorenz curve lies below the 1984 Lorenz 
curve at all points of the wealth distribution except the first percentile. Hence, for the six 
combinations defined above, we cannot rigorously say that wealth inequality has risen between 
1984 and 1999. 


However, this ambiguity disappears when we alter slightly these six combinations, i.e. when we 
further exclude the bottom 0.5% of the wealth distribution!”. In this case, the Lorenz curve for 
1999 lies always below the Lorenz curve for 1984. As expected, all three measures of inequality 
now increase between 1984 and 1999 (Appendix 1, Table 2). Hence, when we consider 99.5%, 
98.5% or 94.5% of family units, we can say that wealth inequality has unambiguously risen 
between 1984 and 1999." This is the position we adopt in this paper.’ 


doable, it would probably underestimate the true level of sampling error. We overcome this problem by noting 
that since the sample size for the 1984 survey was a little smaller than the 1999 survey, we can assume that the 
sampling error in the 1984 survey is at least equal to and likely a little larger than for the 1999 survey. The 
standard errors for average wealth were published for the 1984 survey and can be compared to standard errors for 
comparable wealth estimates in the 1999 survey. This allows us to compare the difference between the sampling 
error levels in the two surveys and create an adjustment factor if it appears necessary to estimate a higher 
sampling error for the 1984 survey. Hence, we use the 1999 survey (bootstrap) sampling error levels to roughly 
estimate the error levels in the 1984 surveys. While this method is very crude, it is easy to implement and reflects 
the view that our ability to estimate sampling errors in the 1984 survey more precisely is limited. The adjustment 
factor is 1.08, indicating the standard error for average wealth in 1984 is 8% higher than its counterpart in 1999 
(measured in 1984 constant dollars). To provide conservative significance tests, we assume that the adjustment 
factor is 2.0 (a doubling of the standard error in 1984). Even with these conservative assumptions, we find that 
the increase in the Gini coefficient is always significant at the 1% level (see Appendix 1, Table 1). 


We refer here to the bottom 0.5% of the wealth distribution of family units. 
For all six combinations, the increases in the Gini coefficient observed between 1984 and 1999 when we further 
exclude the bottom 0.5% of the wealth distribution exceed by at most 0.3 percentage point the increases reported 


in the third column of Table 3. 


One could argue that the growth in wealth inequality documented in this paper is spurious, i.e. simply reflects the 
fact that financial assets—which are predominantly held by the rich—are better reported in 1999 than they were 
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For all three samples, the choice of the unit of analysis does not appear to matter: the percentage 
changes in inequality obtained using family units as the unit of analysis are fairly close to those 
obtained when individuals are considered.’ For this reason, the rest of the analysis conducted in 
this paper uses family units as the unit of analysis. 


While the aforementioned inequality measures provide a summary of the changes in the wealth 
distribution, they are not very intuitive. A simple way to look at changes in the wealth 
distribution is to compare growth rates of median wealth across deciles.'* This exercise shows 
that real median wealth fell in the bottom three deciles but rose at least 27% in the top three 
deciles (Table 4). Hence, the increase in wealth inequality did not occur in a context where all 
segments of the population enjoyed increases in real wealth. 


Only family units located in the upper two deciles (9 and/or 10" decile) of the wealth 
distribution have increased their share of total net worth during the period (Table 5). For all other 
eight deciles, the share of total net worth has fallen.These results imply that only family units 
located in the upper two deciles have seen their average wealth increase faster than overall 
average wealth. 


Wealth inequality did not rise uniformly in all types of family units. As measured by the Gini 
coefficient, it increased much more among non-elderly couples with children and among lone- 
parent families than among unattached individuals and non-elderly couples with no children 
(Table 6). Results not shown confirm that this pattern also holds when we use the coefficient of 
variation and the exponential measure.’ Among non-elderly couples with children under 18, real 
average wealth fell roughly 15% in the second quintile but rose about 20% in the fourth quintile 
and even more in the fifth quintile (Table 7). 


V. Changes in the Wealth Structure: Overview 


The growth of wealth inequality occurred in conjunction with substantial changes in the wealth 
structure. Real median wealth and real average wealth evolved very differently for different 
family units. First, both rose much more among family units whose major income recipient is a 


in 1984. We address this issue in Appendix 2. We compare estimates of financial assets derived from the wealth 
surveys used in this paper with estimates derived from National Accounts. We show that, compared to National 
Accounts’ estimates, financial assets are less underreported in SFS 1999 than they were in ADS 1984. However, 
most of the increase in the Gini coefficient measured in this paper remains after implementing either proportional 
corrections or non-linear corrections which assume a greater degree of underreporting among wealthy families 
than among their poorer counterparts. Therefore, we conclude that the growth in wealth inequality documented in 
this paper is unlikely to be spurious. 


The only exceptions occur for the exponential measure which produces more pronounced relative differences in 
growth rates (between family units and individuals) for the samples excluding the top 1% and the top 5% of 
family units. 


Note that median wealth at the bottom (top) decile corresponds to wealth at the 5" (95") percentile. 


Among elderly couples with no children or other relatives, inequality rose little except when we use the 
coefficient of variation and consider the sample of all family units. 
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university graduate than among other family units (Table 8). Second, both fell among family 
units whose major income recipient is aged 25-34 and increased among those whose major 
income recipient is aged 55-64. They rose even more among family units whose major income 
recipient is aged 65 and over. Third, both increased among Canadian-born family units and 
among foreign-born family units who have been living in Canada for 20 years or more but fell 
among foreign-born family units who have been living in Canada for less than 10 years. Fourth, 
both increased faster among non-elderly couples with no children than among non-elderly 
couples with children under 18. 


In many population sub-groups, real median wealth grew much more slowly than average wealth, 
likely reflecting an increase in inequality within population sub-groups. For instance, among 
family units whose major income recipient is aged 25-34, real median wealth fell 36% while real 
average wealth fell only 4%. Similarly, non-elderly couples with children under 18 experienced 
essentially no change in their real median wealth but enjoyed an increase of 30% in their real 
average wealth (Table oe. 


Young couples with children under 18—1i.e. those whose major income earner is aged 25-34— 
experienced drastic changes. Their median and average wealth fell 30% and 20%, respectively 
(Table 9).'’ This decline in net worth has had non-negligible consequences: the percentage of 
these couples with zero or negative wealth rose from 9.5% in 1984 to 16.1% in 1999. The decline 
in their median wealth led to a 39% decrease in their net equity on principal residence, which was 
partly offset by an increase in their median financial wealth.'® 


Among family units whose major income recipient is aged 25-34, the decline in real median 
wealth is unlikely to be due solely to a decrease in their real median after-tax income. The reason 
is that while the former dropped by 36%, the latter fell only by 7%.'’ However, growth rates of 
average wealth and average after-tax income diverge to a much lesser extent, being equal to -4% 
and 1%, respectively. Inheritances and inter vivos transfers (e.g. parental financing of education 
or of the down payment on a house) are unlikely to be a factor since the parents of the 1999 
cohort are unlikely to be poorer than those of the 1984 cohort. Other potential explanations are 
discussed below. 


Couples with children under 18 are defined as couples with at least one child of the major income earner under 
age 18. 


The bootstrap standard error of median wealth in 1999 equals 2,666.69. Even if we assume that the standard error 
of median wealth in 1984 is twice as high, the difference between median wealth in 1999 and median wealth in 
1984 is statistically significant at the 5% level. 


'8 Median net equity on principal residence fell from $26,054 in 1984 to $16,000 in 1999. Median financial wealth 
rose from $7,157 in 1984 to $8,000 in 1999. 


As pointed out in section VII, this statement must be made with caution since changes in wealth depend, among 
other things, on changes in the set of annual after-tax incomes received in the past, not only on changes in current 
after-tax income measured by cross-sectional data. In other words, while current after-tax income dropped by 7%, 
accumulated after-tax income could have dropped by more than 7%. 
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In contrast, the dramatic increase in real median wealth and average wealth (56% and 51%, 
respectively) of family units whose major income recipient is at least 65 years old likely reflects a 
combination of factors: 1) possibly larger inheritances received by the 1999 cohort, compared to 
the 1984 cohort, 2) higher income from private pensions, and 3) higher income from the Canada 
and Quebec Pension Plans, from the Guaranteed Income Supplement and Old Age Security. 


In sum, family units headed by new entrants to the labour market—i.e. young individuals and 
recent immigrants—have lost ground relative to older families. Furthermore, within a given age 
group, families headed by individuals who do not have a university degree have lost ground 
relative to families headed by university graduates.~” 


VI. Why Has Wealth Inequality Increased: Using Re-weighting 
Methods 


The substantial changes in family structure that Canada experienced over the last two decades 
may have had an impact on wealth inequality. Specifically, the growing proportion of unattached 
individuals and lone-parent families, which generally have lower-than-average wealth, could 
have contributed to the growth of wealth inequality. To assess the extent to which this is the case, 
we re-weight the 1999 data so that the relative importance of various types of family units is 
equal to that observed in 1984.7! Then we calculate the inequality measures resulting from this 
re-weighting. The results are presented in Table 10. 


Whether changes in family structure tended to increase wealth inequality cannot be said with 
certainty. When all family units are considered, the impact of changes in family structure is 
ambiguous. Comparing columns 2 and 3 of Table 10, we find that applying the 1984 family 
structure to the 1999 data decreases the Gini coefficient and the exponential measure but 
increases the coefficient of variation (compared to their 1999 actual values). For the sample 
excluding the top 1% of the wealth distribution, wealth inequality would have been lower in 
1999 if the composition of family units had remained the same as it was in 1984. For this sample, 
changes in family structure account for 14%-22% of the growth in wealth inequality.** For the 
sample excluding the top 5% of the wealth distribution, changes in family structure account for 
25% and 23% of the growth in the Gini coefficient and the coefficient of variation, respectively. 


The aging of the Canadian population may also have affected wealth inequality. A prion, its 
impact is unclear since it is associated with a decline in the relative importance of young 
families—who have lower-than-average-wealth—and an increase in the relative importance of 
older families, which tend to have higher-than-average wealth. To assess the impact of aging, we 


0 Since there is evidence that financial assets are better reported in 1999 than in 1984 (see Appendix 2), the growth 
rates of wealth observed for groups with growing wealth must be interpreted with caution. They likely represent 
an upper bound for the true growth rates of wealth of these groups. 


*! We use 14 categories to define various types of family units. 


*. The coefficient of variation one would have observed in 1999 if the 1984 family structure had prevailed equals 
1.498, rather than 1.517. Hence, in this case, 22% [1.e. (1.517-1.498)/(1.517-1.429)] of the growth in the 
coefficient of variation can be accounted for by changes in family structure. 
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re-weight the 1999 data with the 1984 age structure, using the six age groups defined in Table 2. 
Columns 2 and 4 of Table 10 show that the impact of aging is unambiguous: had the 1984 age 
structure prevailed in 1999, wealth inequality would have been higher than it was in 1999. 
Hence, the aging of the Canadian population tended to reduce wealth inequality. 


Since real median and average wealth evolved very differently across age groups and education 
levels, it is worth measuring the extent to which changes in the wealth structure have induced an 
increase in wealth inequality. In the third and fourth column of Table 11, we ask what the level of 
wealth inequality would have been in 1999 if the structure of average wealth by age and/or 
education level of the major income recipient had been the same as it was in 1984. To do so, we 
simply re-scale the 1999 wealth values within each age/education cell j by the factor Mjg4/ Mjoo, 
where Mjg4 and Mjg9 equal the average wealth of group j in 1984 and 1999, respectively.” 
Applying the 1984 wealth structure to the 1999 data generally tends to decrease the Gini 
coefficient (compared to its 1999 value) but generally tends to increase the coefficient of 
variation and the exponential measure. Thus, it is unclear whether changes in relative wealth by 
age and education (of the major income recipient) have contributed to the growth of wealth 
inequality. 


The re-weighting methods used so far are fairly simple but cannot be used when explanatory 
variables, such as a family unit’s permanent income, are continuous. Since wealth of a family 
depends, among other factors, on its permanent income, this is an important limitation. 
Fortunately, Dinardo, Fortin and Lemieux (1996) have proposed a semi-parametric approach 
which allow analysts to take into account the impact of continuous variables as well as of 
discrete variables. 


In the fifth column of Table 11, we implement this approach. We answer the following question: 
what would wealth inequality have been in 1999 if permanent income and other attributes of 
family units had remained at their 1984 level and family units had kept the net worth observed in 
1999? The other attributes considered in this exercise are: age of major income recipient (5 age 
groups), education level of major income recipient (2 education levels), a lone-parent family 
indicator, family size, provincial controls and a rural-urban indicator.~* * For all three samples, 
our conterfactual inequality measures for 1999 are always higher than the actual inequality 
measures in 1999. This means that if the distribution of permanent income and other family 


> When doing so, we hold constant wealth inequality within age/education cells but allow average wealth to change 
for the whole population. 

*4 We define a family unit’s permanent income as the predicted income of this unit when the major income recipient 
is aged 45 and the spouse (if present) age is set equal to what his/her age would be when the major income 
recipient is aged 45. See next section for further details. 

*> To implement this approach, we first pool the 1984 and 1999 data. Second, we estimate a logit model where the 
dependent variable equals 1 if a family unit with a given level of permanent income and other given attributes is 
observed in 1984, 0 if it is observed in 1999. Third, we re-weight the 1999 data by the factor (Pig4/Pi99)*(Koo/Kgq), 
where Pig4 and Pi99 are the probability of family 1 being observed in 1984 and 1999, respectively, Koo and Kg, are 
the sum of weights for 1999 and 1984, respectively. Fourth, after re-weighting the 1999 data, we calculate the 
counterfactual inequality measures. The explanatory variables used in the logit model include permanent income 
and other attributes defined above. 
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attributes had remained at their 1984 level and family units had kept the net worth observed in 
1999, wealth inequality would have been higher than it was in 1999. At the very least, this 
suggests that permanent income and other socio-demographic characteristics, as measured with 
cross-sectional data, are not major factors behind the growth of wealth inequality. In the next 
section, we confirm this finding using regression-based methods. 


VII. Why Has Wealth Inequality Increased: Using Regression-Based 
Methods 


In this section, we move away from the concept of inequality (where greater inequality implies 
that the 1999 Lorenz curve would lie below the 1984 Lorenz curve at all points of the wealth 
distribution) and ask the following question: why has the average wealth of low-wealth family 
units grown at a smaller rate than the average wealth of wealthier family units? To do so, we use 
regression-based methods. 


VII.1 Empirical framework 


Consider the stock of wealth of family unit i at the beginning of period T, Wir. Wealth at the 
beginning of period T is a function of the following variables: 


(1) Wir= f(Wio, [Vir-1, Yit-1, tit-1, Zit-1) 


where Wio is the inheritance of family unit 1 at t=O, [Vj7-; are inter vivos transfers received in the 
past, (from t= 0 to t=T-1), Yir-; is a vector of past annual incomes, rj is a vector of past annual 
rates of return on the family unit’s savings and Zi7-; is a vector of socio-demographic variables 
(e.g. age of major income recipient, family size, lone parent status) which may have affected the 
savings rate of family unit i in the past. 


Equation (1) implies that the stock of wealth of family unit 1 at the beginning of period T depends 
on the set of incomes, inter vivos transfers and rates of return obtained in the past and on the 
demographic history of family unit i.°° This means that the ideal data set to analyze equation (1) 
would consist of longitudinal data allowing the analyst to follow family unit 1 from t = 0 to t = T- 
1. In other words, to fully understand the stock of wealth of family unit i in 1984 (1999), we 
would ideally use information on the vector of incomes, inter vivos transfers and rates of return 


© Note that the rates of return obtained in the past, r;7.,, depend on the share of total assets allocated to risky assets 
in the past, i.e. from t=0 to t=T-1 (SHr.;): on average, families who allocated a larger share of their portfolio to 
risky assets are likely to have experienced higher rates of return. This suggests that a wealth regression could 
include the share of total assets allocated to risky assets in the past, i.e. prior to 1984 and 1999. Unfortunately, the 
Assets and Debts Survey of 1984 and the Survey of Financial Security of 1999 contain no such information. 
Menchik and Jianakoplos (1997) use longitudinal data from the 1976 National Longitudinal Survey of Mature 
Men to calculate a household-specific rate of return received in the past. As expected, this variable has a positive 
and statistically significant effect in their wealth regression. Blau and Graham (1990) and Altonji et al. (2000) 
include no controls for rates of return in their wealth equations. 
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obtained by this family unit prior to 1984 (1999) as well as information on inheritances and the 
demographic history of this family unit.”” 


Given that no such Canadian longitudinal data sets exist, we follow the methodology used by 
Blau and Graham (1990) and Menchik and Jianakoplos (1997) to study black-white wealth 
differentials and apply it to the investigation of the causes of the growth in wealth inequality. 
First, we specify the following wealth equation: 


(2) INWit = Oo + Yi* Bi + Zic* Bo + vit 


where InWi; is the natural logarithm of net worth of family unit i at year t, Yj, is a vector of a 
family unit’s permanent and transitory income, Zi is a vector of socio-demographic 
characteristics which may affect a family unit’s savings rate, and uj is a normally distributed 
random term. We define a family unit’s permanent income as the predicted income of this unit 
when the major income recipient is aged 45 and the spouse (if present) age is set equal to what 
his/her age would be when the major income recipient is aged Ae 


Defining wit = InWit, we rewrite equation (2) in a more compact form: 
(3) Wit = Hel} + Uit 
where X;, combines the two vectors Y; and Zit. 


Second, using the standard Oaxaca-Blinder decomposition, we note that: 
(4) wo -Wea =P, *(X09 Kaa )+ Kes * (BQ, — By, ) 


Equation (4) indicates that the change in average log wealth between 1984 and 1999 for family 
units of group j (e.g. low-wealth family units) is the sum of two components. The first 


*7 ‘An example of this approach is the study by Gittlkeman and Wolff (2000) who use longitudinal data from the 
Panel Study of Income Dynamics (PSID) to follow families over time. 

*8 Since current income may not be a very good proxy for the lifetime or permanent income upon which savings 
decisions are based, we follow Blau and Graham (1990) and Menchik and Jianakoplos (1997) and estimate 
wealth regressions with measures of permanent and transitory income. To estimate permanent income, we first 
regress after-tax family income on: 1) a vector of age dummy variables for the major income recipient [less than 
30, 30-44, 45-54, 55-64 and 65 and over], 2) education of the major income recipient [not a university graduate, 
university graduate], 3) a variable distinguishing singles from couples and classifying couples by age and 
education level of the spouse [male neither married nor living common-law, female neither married nor living 
common-law and 12 types of couples (six age categories for the age of the spouse times 2 categories for the 
education of the spouse)], 4) provincial controls and, 5) urban-rural status. Permanent income is set equal to 
predicted income evaluated at age of major income recipient equal to 45 (the spouse’s age is set equal to what 
his/her age would be when the major income recipient was 45). Transitory income is defined as the difference 
between observed income and predicted income evaluated at the actual age of the major income recipient and of 
his/her spouse. Altonji et al. (2000) take advantage of the longitudinal nature of the Panel Study of Income 
Dynamics (PSID) and estimate permanent income using panel data regressions. 
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component on the right of (4) is the part of the growth in wealth of this group attributable to 
changes over time in the mean characteristics of the group. The second component is the part due 
to differences in the returns to these characteristics as well as differences in the constant terms. 
Applying (4) to both low-wealth and high-wealth family units, the difference between the growth 
rate of wealth of high-wealth family units (h) and the growth rate of wealth of low-wealth family 
units (1) can be expressed as follows” : 


(5) (Ws Sa )—(Wo9 PAW ts )= 

Be TO eRe aR Ry 2X) ee 
—h an A —1 ~ A 

(Xe * (Boy maa) Xa "(Gr pe )) 


The first line of equation (5) is the difference between the change over time in average log wealth 
of high-wealth family units and that of low-wealth family units. The component on the second 
line of (5) is the portion of this difference due to changes in relative mean characteristics across 
groups of family units (i.e. relative changes in the composition of the population), weighted at 
group-specific 1999 coefficients. This component allows us to measure the degree to which 
differences in the growth of permanent/transitory income (or other socio-demographic 
characteristics) account for the growth in the wealth gap between low-wealth and high-wealth 
family units. The second component, defined on the third line of (5), is the change due to 
variation in the relative returns to these characteristics across groups of family units, weighted by 
group-specific 1984 means of the explanatory variables. Equation (5) can also be rewritten in an 
equivalent way by weighting the second line of (5) at group-specific 1984 coefficients and the 
third line of (5) at group-specific 1999 means of the explanatory variables. 


To perform this decomposition, we estimate equation (2) separately for low-wealth and high- 
wealth family units and for each of the years 1984 and 1999. The dependent variable we first 
select is the natural logarithm of net worth of a family unit (in 1999 constant dollars). The 
explanatory variables in the wealth regressions include permanent income, transitory income, age 
of major income recipient (5 age groups), education level of major income recipient (2 education 
levels), a lone-parent family indicator, family size, provincial controls and a rural-urban 
indicator.°’ Low-wealth family units are defined as those located between the 15" and the 50" 
percentile of the wealth distribution. High-wealth family units are defined in two different ways: 
1) those located between the 50" and the 85" percentile and, 2) those located between the 60" 


Baker et al. (1995) perform this decomposition to analyze the change in the gender wage gap over time. 


%0 Education is included as a potential factor that may affect a family’s savings rate. Changes in the coding of the 
education variable between 1984 and 1999 imply that only the two following educational categories are 
consistent over time: 1) individuals with less than a university degree, and 2) university graduates. The lone- 
parent family indicator is used to capture the negative impact of child care expenditures on lone-parent families’ 
savings rate. For a given level of income, larger family size likely increases consumption expenditures and 
decreases a family’s savings rate. Provincial and urban/rural controls are intended to capture differences in wealth 
associated with differences in cost of living. Controls for inheritances (Wj), inter-vivos transfers (IVj7.,) and 
rates of return (rj7.;) are not included in the wealth equation since ADS 1984 and SFS 1999 contain no 
information on these variables. 
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and the 95™ percentile of the wealth distribution. The decomposition of equation (5) is performed 
using the two types of weighting schemes defined in the previous paragraph. 


It is important to acknowledge that the lack of longitudinal data prior to 1984 for family units 
selected in ADS 1984 and prior to 1999 for those selected in SFS 1999 limit our ability to 
estimate family units’ permanent income. As pointed out by Altonji et al. (2000), much of the 
variation in permanent income may be within the socio-demographic cells included in the income 
regression used to calculate permanent income. Furthermore, our measure of permanent income 
is based solely on family units’ current income (and demographics) and, as such, does not capture 
the number of years members of a family unit have been working full-time in the labour market. 
This means that if the current income of young families has remained unchanged between 1984 
and 1999 but if young families’ members have been getting full-time jobs later in their life in the 
1990s than their counterparts did in the 1980s, the former group will have accumulated less 
money than the latter. Although this may be an important factor behind the growth of wealth 
inequality, it will not be captured in our wealth regressions.” 


VII.2 Estimation results 
VII.2.1 Using the natural logarithm of wealth as the dependent variable 


Table 12 shows the average values of the variables used in the log wealth regressions. Between 
1984 and 1999, average log wealth of family units located in the 15-50" percentile dropped by 
-0.128, while average log wealth of those located in the 50-85" (60-95™) percentile increased by 
0.210 (0.264). 


For low-wealth family units as well as for both definitions of high-wealth family units, 
permanent income is higher than actual (after-tax) income. As expected, transitory income is, on 
average, very close to zero. 


Between 1984 and 1999, permanent income has dropped slightly for low-wealth family units but 
has increased for high-wealth family units. Hence, this difference in changes in permanent 
income may potentially explain part of the growth in the wealth gap between high-wealth family 
units and low-wealth family units. 


The percentage of young family units—i.e. those whose major income recipient is less than 30 
years old—has dropped much more among low-wealth family units (from 35% to 21%) than 
among their high-wealth counterparts (from 10% to 5% for family units located in the 50-85" 
percentile, from 8% to 3% for family units located in the 60-95" percentile). Since the average 
wealth of young family units is below the overall average, these diverging changes in the relative 
importance of young family units may tend to reduce the wealth gap. However, the percentage of 
older family units—i.e. those whose major income recipient is at least 65 years old—has risen by 
at least 5 percentage points among high-wealth family units but has remained virtually 


*! This potential decrease in the number of years worked full-time could be offset by the fact that the longer time 
spent by youth living at their parents’ home in the 1990s (compared to the 1980s) may allow them to accumulate 
more money than if they had left the “nest” earlier. 
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unchanged among low-wealth family units. This diverging pattern tends to increase the wealth 
gap. As a result, the effect of the changes in the age composition of low-wealth and high-wealth 
units on the growth in the wealth gap is unclear. 


Increases in educational attainment are very similar across groups of family units. The percentage 
of major income recipients with a university degree has risen by 6 percentage points (from 11% 
to 17%) among low-wealth family units and by 7 to 9 percentage points among high-wealth 
family units. Hence, education is unlikely to be a major factor behind the growth in the wealth 
gap. Similarly, the percentage of lone-parent families has risen very slightly (from 4% to 5%) 
among low-wealth family units and has remained virtually unchanged among high-wealth family 
units. As a result, changes in the relative importance of lone-parent families are also unlikely to 
play a substantial role. 


The same conclusion can be reached for family size, province and urban/rural status: there are no 
substantially diverging patterns for these three variables. Hence, our expectations are the 
following: 1) changes in permanent income and in age composition may play a role in explaining 
the growing wealth gap while 2) changes in other demographic characteristics are unlikely to do 
SO. 


Table 13 confirms these expectations. Whatever definition of high-wealth family unit is 
considered and whatever weighting scheme is used, education, lone-parent status, family size, 
province and urban-rural status explain virtually none of the growth in the wealth gap. 
Differences in the growth of permanent income do play a role but their impact is very limited: 
they only explain between 9% and 15% of the growth in the wealth gap. Unsurprisingly, 
transitory income has no impact. The effect of permanent income is offset by the fact that 
differences in changes in age composition across groups tended to reduce the wealth gap. The 
consequence is that, taken together, all explanatory variables explain virtually none of the growth 
in the wealth gap. 


The conclusion is that neither (differences in) changes in permanent income nor (differences in) 
changes in socio-demographic characteristics, as measured with cross-sectional data, explain a 
significant portion of the growing gap between low-wealth and high-wealth family units.°> Going 
back to equation (1), this suggests that differences across groups in the growth of inheritances, 
inter vivos transfers, past rates of return and/or in the number of years spent working full-time 
are likely to have contributed to the growth in the wealth gap between low-wealth and high- 
wealth family units. 


* Detailed results of log wealth regressions are presented in Appendix 3, Tables 1-6. 
°° This conclusion holds when we use—among other regressors—a quadratic in age of the major income recipient 


(and spouse) in the income regressions and a quadratic in age of the major income recipient in the log wealth 
regressions. 
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VII.2.2 Using the level of wealth as the dependent variable 


Using the natural logarithm of wealth as the dependent variable allows us to compare 
(approximately) the growth rates of wealth experienced by low-wealth and high-wealth families 
between 1984 and 1999. However, the log wealth specification prevents us from including in our 
decomposition family units with zero or negative wealth. To be able to do so, we need to specify 
a wealth equation which uses the level of wealth as the dependent variable. In this case, equation 
(5) measures the change over time in the wealth gap between low-wealth and high-wealth family 
units. By wealth gap, we mean the difference between the average wealth of low-wealth family 
units and that of high-wealth family units in a given year. 


The problem with this alternative specification is that the wealth gap will always increase 
whenever the average wealth of low-wealth and high-wealth family units grows at exactly the 
same rate. The increase is then simply due to the fact the level of wealth of low-wealth family 
units is lower than that of high-wealth family units. Similarly, whenever the average wealth of 
the former group increases by, for instance, 5% while the average wealth of the latter group 
increases by 10%, part of the increase in the wealth gap will simply be due, not to differences in 
growth rates, but rather simply to the fact the level of wealth of the former group is lower than 
that of the latter group. It is then impossible to interpret equation (5) in a meaningful way. 
Because our primary interest is to explain why the growth rates of average wealth have differed 
between low-wealth and high-wealth family units between 1984 and 1999, using the level of 
wealth as the dependent variable appears, at first, inappropriate for our purposes. 


One way to overcome this problem is to recognize that whenever the average wealth of one 
group of family units remains unchanged over time while that of the other group varies, the 
whole change over time in the wealth gap will be due to differences in growth rates across groups 
of family units. For instance, if the growth rate of average wealth of low-wealth family units 
equals 0% while that of high-wealth family units equals 10%, then the whole increase in the 
wealth gap can be attributed to diverging growth rates. In that case, equation (5) can be 
interpreted in a meaningful way. 


Fortunately, it turns out that the average wealth of the bottom 50% of the wealth distribution 
remained essentially unchanged between 1984 and 1999: it decreased by only -0.6% (from 
$13,808 to $13,722). Meanwhile, the average wealth of family units located between the 60" and 
Osu percentile rose 32.8% (from $188,469 to $250,223). As a result, 99.9% of the increase in the 
wealth gap between these two groups can be attributed to diverging growth rates." For this 
reason, we recalculate equation (5) using the level of wealth as the dependent variable in the 
wealth regression. The results are presented in Table 14.° : 


** The wealth gap increased by $61,840 [i.e. ($250,223 - $13,722) — ($188,469 - $13,808)]. Had the average wealth 
of family units located in the bottom 50% of the wealth distribution remained unchanged, the wealth gap would 
have risen by $61,754 [i.e. ($250,223 - $188,469)], i.e. 99.9% of the observed increase in the wealth gap. 


°° Detailed results of (level of) wealth regressions are presented in Appendix 3, Tables 7-10. 
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Our main conclusion—that neither (differences in) changes in permanent income nor (differences 
in) changes in socio-demographic characteristics explain a significant portion of the growing gap 
between low-wealth and high-wealth family units—remains unchanged. Taken together, income 
and demographic factors explain at most 8% of the increase in the wealth gap. 


VT. An Accounting Explanation for the Growth of Wealth 
Inequality 


In any given year t, the Gini coefficient of wealth (G,) is the sum of the contributions of each 
wealth component k to overall inequality (Cyt): 


(6) Gt=Z Cy 
In the case of the Gini coefficient, the contribution of each wealth component k to overall 
inequality equals (Lerman and Yitzhaki, 1985): 


(7) Cyt = Gut Si Ria 


where Gy is the Gini coefficient of wealth component k in year t, Sy, is the share of component k 
in total net worth and Ry, is the “Gini correlation” between the component k and the overall net 
worth.*° Equation (7) implies that the contribution of wealth component k to overall wealth 
inequality is higher, the more unequally this wealth component is distributed (i.e. the higher Gx 
is), the greater the relative importance of this wealth component in overall net worth is (i.e. the 
greater Sy; 1S) and the greater the correlation between this component and overall net worth is (..e. 
the greater Ry: is). For instance, since the share of housing (vehicles) in overall net worth is high 
(low), we expect—other things being equal—housing (vehicles) to have a relatively large (small) 
contribution to overall inequality in a given year. 


Combining equations (6) and (7), the change in the Gini coefficient between 1984 and 1999 can 
be expressed as the sum of the changes in the contribution of each component: 


(8) Goo — Ggg = (2 Gxoo * Sxoo * Rugg) - (2 Giga * Sxga * Rega) 


It is important to understand that the decomposition of the change in the Gini coefficient 
performed in equation (8) is a purely accounting exercise. For instance, equation (8) may reveal 

that part of the growth in inequality observed between 1984 and 1999 is accounted for by an 
increase in the contribution Cy; of stocks to overall inequality. If this increase in the contribution 
of stocks is, for instance, due to an increase in the relative importance of stocks in overall net 
worth (Sx) or to an increase in inequality in the stocks distribution (G,,), equation (8) does not 
tell us why the relative importance of stocks has increased nor why the distribution of stocks has 


Ry equals the ratio of the covariance of wealth component k with cumulative distribution of overall net worth to 
the covariance of wealth component k with the cumulative distribution of component k. It equals 1 whenever the 
ranking of family units on the particular component is identical to the ranking of family units on overall net worth 
(see Pedersen, 1999:220, quoted by Myles, 2000). 
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become more unequal. Furthermore, the relative importance of a given wealth component at time 
T does not explain net worth at time Tih 


In Table 15, we use the sample consisting of all family units and look at the contribution Cy of 
each wealth component to overall inequality in a given year.” Information on Gy, Sxr, and Ry is 
also presented. Three points are worth noting regarding these last three variables. 


First, of all wealth components representing at least 5% of net worth, principal residence and 
vehicles are the two most equally distributed wealth components, exhibiting a Gini coefficient 
ranging between 0.605 and 0.635, depending on the year considered (Table 15, column 2). In 
contrast, 1) stocks, bonds and mutual funds, 2) real estate other than principal residence, and 3) 
business equity, are the three most unequally distributed wealth components, with Gini 
coefficients ranging between 0.916 and 0.985. Second, principal residence is by far the most 
important wealth component, accounting for 49%-51% of net worth (Table 15, column 3). Third, 
the “Gini correlation” is the highest for business equity (between 0.928 and 0.933), indicating 
that the ranking of family units by business equity is very close to the ranking of family units by 
net worth (Table 15, column 4). Conversely, among all assets, the “Gini correlation” is the 
lowest for vehicles: it ranges between 0.525 and 0.590. This means that the ranking of family 
units by value of vehicles convey less information about the ranking of family units by net worth, 
compared to business equity.” i 


Dramatic shifts in the relative importance of wealth components took place between 1984 and 
1999. The share of registered retirement savings plans (RRSPs) in wealth increased from 4% to 
16%, reflecting the growing popularity of this financial asset in family units’ portfolio.” 
Similarly, the share of stocks, bonds and mutual funds rose from 6% to 11%. The share of 
mortgage on principal residence rose from 10% to 14%, probably due in part to the easier access 
to mortgage loans provided by financial institutions between 1984 and 1999.*' These changes 


7 For any given family unit, the relative importance of a given wealth component in overall net worth at time T 
results from a portfolio decision regarding the allocation of net worth at time T but does not explain net worth at 
time T. Net worth at time T depends—among other factors—on rates of return received in the past, which in turn 
are likely to depend on the allocation of net worth between high-risk and low-risk assets which was done in the 
past. Net worth at time T does not depend on the allocation of net worth at time T. 

°8 See Appendix 4 for the results regarding the two other samples excluding the top 1% and the top 5% percent of 

family units, respectively. 

°° Almost all of these qualitative conclusions hold for the two other samples. The only exception is that the “Gini 

correlation” for business equity, while among the highest across wealth components, is not always the highest in 

the two other samples, especially in the sample excluding the top 5% of family units. 


“0 The Income Tax Act raised the dollar limit on contributions to RRSPs from $5,500 in 1984 to $13,500 in 1999 
(for individuals without a registered pension plan). This is likely to have contributed to the growing popularity of 
RRSPs. The growing importance of self-employed individuals, who rely on RRSPs and other financial assets to 
build retirement savings, may also have contributed to the growing popularity of RRSPs. 

‘| This easier access to mortgage loans is also consistent with the fact that inequality in mortgage on principal 

residence decreased from 0.833 to 0.794 during the period. 
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were accompanied by a marked decrease in the relative importance of business equity (from 25% 
to 17%) and a more moderate decrease in the relative importance of deposits (from 11% to 
8%).*” 


In a given year, which wealth components contribute the most to wealth inequality? Both in 1984 
and 1999, principal residence has by far the biggest contribution to overall inequality. It accounts 
for 34%-36% of overall inequality (Table 15, column 6). While the contribution of principal 
residence remained stable between 1984 and 1999, this was not the case for other wealth 
components. The contribution of RRSPs to overall inequality rose from 4% to 15%. The 
contribution of stocks, bonds and mutual funds increased from 6% to 13%. In contrast, the 
contribution of business equity dropped dramatically, showing a decline from 32% to 21%. The 
contribution of deposits also fell (from 10% to 6%).*° 


While the growing contribution of RRSPS, stocks, bonds and mutual funds to overall inequality 
comes as no surprise, the markedly decreasing contribution of business equity is, at first, 
puzzling. 


The puzzle can be resolved. First, note that the decline in the contribution of business equity to 
overall inequality is, in an accounting sense, entirely explained by the decrease in the relative 
importance of business equity in net worth (from 25% to 17%).** Second, note that the bulk of 
the decrease in the relative importance of business equity in net worth is explained by the fact 
that the average business equity for family units who have a business dropped from $224,000 in 
1984 to $156,000 in 1999 (1999 constant dollars).”° 


Third, shift-share analysis shows that this decrease in the average business equity of family units 
with a business is entirely explained by the fact that the distribution of businesses moved towards 
very small firms. More precisely, the percentage of businesses with net equity ranging between 


*? These qualitative conclusions hold when we exclude the top 1% of family units. However, when we exclude the 


top 5% of family units, the relative importance of stocks, bonds and mutual funds rises only marginally and the 
relative importance of deposits falls more than the relative importance of business equity. 


*° These qualitative conclusions hold when we exclude the top 1% of family units. However, when we exclude the 
top 5% of family units, the contribution of stocks, bonds and mutual funds rises only marginally. 


“* The Gini coefficient for business equity rose slightly between 1984 and 1999 (from 0.963 to 0.985) while the 
“Gini correlation” for business equity remained virtually unchanged (0.933 in 1984 and 0.928 in 1999). 


*° Between 1984 and 1999, average wealth rose from $128,875 to $176,087. Average business equity for all family 
units dropped from $31,743 to $29,028. This decrease occurred despite the fact that the proportion of family 
units with a business rose from 14.2% to 18.7% during the period. Hence, all the drop in average business equity 
is due to the fact that average business equity for family units with a business dropped from $224,086 to 
$155,610. Had average business equity for family units with a business remained unchanged at $224,086, average 
business equity for all family units would have been equal to $41,904 (i.e. $224,086 times 18.7%) and would 
have represented 24% (i.e. $41,904 / $176,087) of net worth. Under these conditions, the relative importance of 
business equity in net worth would have dropped only from 25% to 24%, rather than from 25% to 17%. Hence, 
the bulk of the decrease in the relative importance of business equity in net worth is explained by the fact that the 
average business equity for family units with a business dropped from $224,086 in 1984 to $155,610 in 1999. 
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$0 and $10,000 rose from 20% in 1984 to 49% in 1999 while the relative importance of 
businesses with net equity of $100,000-$500,000 dropped from 29% to 17% (Table 16). This 
increase in self-employment in very small businesses occurred in a period where self- 
employment without paid help grew tremendously.*° This suggests that the move towards self- 
employed jobs without paid help and with very small assets (e.g. self-employed persons 
operating a consulting business with a microcomputer and some other electronic equipment at 
home) is at the heart of the decrease in the relative importance of business equity and thus, is an 
important factor behind the decrease in the contribution of business equity to overall inequality. 


Since the contribution of RRSPs and stocks, bonds and mutual funds to overall inequality has 
increased between 1984 and 1999, while the contribution of business equity and deposits has 
fallen, we expect these four wealth components to be the major factors accounting for the growth 
in wealth inequality during the period. 


Using equation (8), we confirm this conjecture. Between 1984 and 1999, the Gini coefficient of 
wealth increased by 0.036 (Table 17, column 1). The two most important contributors to the 
growth of wealth inequality were RRSPs (0.079) and stocks, bonds and mutual funds (0.049), 
which tended to increase the Gini by 0.128 (0.079 + 0.049). The effect of these two factors was 
partially offset by business equity and deposits: business equity tended to reduce the Gini by 
0.071 while deposits tended to reduce the Gini by 0.019. Principal residence explained virtually 
none of the growth in wealth inequality. 


Thus, when we consider all family units, the growth of wealth inequality can be explained, in an 
accounting sense, mainly by the growing contribution of RRSPs and stocks, bonds and mutual 
funds to overall inequality, which is partially offset by the declining contribution of business 
equity and deposits.*’ 


“© ADS 1984 and SFS 1999 indicate that, between 1984 and 1999, the number of family units having a business 
with a net equity of $0-$10,000 rose by roughly 850,000. This is consistent with the fact that, during the same 
period, the number of self-employed individuals without paid help grew by roughly 760,000 [Labour Force 
Historical Review 1999, CD-Rom 71FO004XCB]. 


‘7 Tn the late 1980s, pension legislation was revised to allow people leaving their employer pension plan to remove 
the money from the plan and put it in a locked-in RRSP (called a locked-in retirement account or LIRA). In 1984, 
this money would more likely have been left in the plan. Since we do not have estimates of employer pension 
plan assets for 1984, we would ideally like to exclude LIRAs from our concept of wealth when using 1999 data. 
Unfortunately, data editing suggested that many respondents did not have a clear idea of the distinction between 
LIRAs and RRSPs in 1999. Accordingly, it was decided to include LIRAs with RRSPs in the SFS data set. To 
check whether the finding that RRSPs have, of all wealth components, contributed the most to the increase in 
wealth inequality, is robust, we also calculated imputed values for LIRAs and excluded these values from the 
concept of wealth in 1999. In this case, the Gini coefficient of wealth increased by 0.037. The two most 
important contributors to the growth of wealth inequality were still RRSPs (0.072) and stocks, bonds and mutual 
funds (0.051), which tended to increase the Gini by 0.123 (0.072 + 0.051). Once again, the effect of these two 
factors was partially offset by business equity and deposits: business equity tended to reduce the Gini by 0.069 
while deposits tended to reduce the Gini by 0.019. Principal residence explained virtually none of the growth in 
wealth inequality. Thus, excluding LIRAs from the 1999 data does not affect our conclusion regarding the 
importance of RRSPs. 
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This qualitative conclusion holds when we exclude the top 1% of family units (Table 17, column 
oie: However, it must be altered when we exclude the top 5% of family units. In this case, 
RRSPs remain the most important contributor to the growth of wealth inequality but stocks, 
bonds and mutual funds no longer have a major impact.” Business equity and deposits remain 
the two most important factors tending to decrease wealth inequality. 


IX. Summary and Conclusions 


This paper has documented the evolution of wealth inequality in Canada between 1984 and 1999. 
The main findings can be summarized as follows: 


10. 


wealth inequality has increased between 1984 and 1999; 

the growth in wealth inequality has been associated with substantial declines in real average 
and median wealth for some groups, such as young couples with children and recent 
immigrants; 

only the 10" (and for some samples, the 9"") decile has increased its share of total net worth 
between 1984 and 1999; 

wealth inequality increased more among non-elderly couples with children and among lone- 
parent families than among unattached individuals and non-elderly couples with no children; 
real median wealth and real average wealth rose much more among family units whose major 
income recipient is a university graduate than among other family units; they both fell among 
family units whose major income recipient is aged 25-34 and increased among those whose 
major income recipient is aged 55 and over; 

the aging of the Canadian population over the 1984-1999 period has tended to increase 
average wealth and to reduce wealth inequality; 

when all family units are considered, changes in family structure—i.e. the growing proportion 
of lone-parent families and unattached individuals—have an ambiguous impact on wealth 
inequality. However, when the top 1% of family units are excluded, changes in family 
structure account for 14%-22% of the growth in wealth inequality; 

changes in relative average wealth by age and education level of the major income recipient 
have an ambiguous effect on wealth inequality; 

depending on whether wealth is specified in logarithms or levels, regression-based methods 
suggest that changes in families’ permanent after-tax income account for 3%-15% of the 
growth in the wealth gap between low-wealth and high-wealth family units; 

in a purely accounting (and not causal) sense, registered retirement savings plans (RRSPs) 
have, of all wealth components, contributed the most to the increase in wealth inequality. 


Several factors may have contributed to the growth of wealth inequality. First, the increase in the 
length of time young individuals stay in school before entering the labour market in a full-time 


48 


49 


Between 1984 and 1999, the Gini coefficient of wealth increased by 0.029 for this sample. RRSPs and stocks, 
bonds and mutual funds tended to increase the Gini by 0.084 and 0.024, respectively. Business equity tended to 
reduce the Gini by 0.060 while deposits tended to reduce the Gini by 0.015. Principal residence had some effect 
(0.011) but this was mainly offset by the equalizing impact of mortgage on principal residence (-0.008). 


Principal residence was the second most important contributor to the growth of wealth inequality but its impact 
was partially offset by the equalizing effect of mortgage on principal residence. 
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job (decreasing the number of years over which they have had significant incomes) and the 
greater debt load of students (Finnie, 2001) probably account for part of the decrease in their real 
median wealth.’ Second, the booming stock market of the 1990s has likely contributed to the 
rapid revaluation of financial assets observed in Canada over the last decade (Yan, 2001). Since 
financial assets are held predominantly by families at the top of the wealth distribution, this 
revaluation is likely to have contributed to the growth of wealth inequality.” ' Third, easier access 
to credit and/or changes in preferences may have induced some low-wealth families to 
accumulate more debt in order to finance consumption expenditures, thereby decreasing their net 
worth. Fourth, increases in contributions to RRSPs made by families in the middle of the wealth 
distribution could have widened the gap between them and poorer families if these greater 
contributions induced an increase in their savings rate. Fifth, differences—between low-wealth 
and high-wealth family units—in the growth of inheritances and inter vivos transfers may also 
have played a role. These factors cannot be quantified with existing data sets. 


The growing proportion of young couples with children who have zero or negative wealth 
suggests that a non-negligible fraction of today’s young families may be vulnerable to negative 
shocks, i.e. have no accumulated savings that can provide liquidity in periods of economic stress. 
Whether the picture one gets of vulnerable families changes when considering wealth instead of 
income is a question which deserves further research. 


°° The fact that young individuals get married later—thereby benefiting later from the economies of scale associated 
with cohabitation—could also be a factor. However, it might be offset by the fact that some young individuals 
stay with their parents for a longer period and/or use other forms of cohabitation. Similarly, the downward shift in 
the age-earnings profile of young men, documented by Beaudry and Green (1996), may have tended to reduce 
real wealth of young males but its impact may have been partly offset by the growing number of dual-earner 
couples among young families. 


This is what we mean when we argue that differences—between low-wealth and high-wealth family units—in the 
growth of rates of return on savings are likely to have played a role in the growth of wealth inequality. 
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Table 1: Average and median wealth, by family unit, 1984 and 1999. 


I. All family units 


A) Net worth 

Median 

Average 

Percent with zero or negative net worth 


B) Financial wealth 

Median 

Average 

Percent with zero or negative financial wealth 


Sample size 


II. Top 1% of family units excluded * 


A) Net worth 

Median 

Average 

Percent with zero or negative net worth 


B) Financial wealth 

Median 

Average 

Percent with zero or negative financial wealth 


Sample size 


III. Top 5% of family units excluded * 


A) Net worth 

Median 

Average 

Percent with zero or negative net worth 


B) Financial wealth 

Median 

Average 

Percent with zero or negative financial wealth 


Sample size 


1999 constant dollars 
1984 1999 
58,392 64,600 

128,875 176,087 
10.8% 13.3% 
10,897 14,850 
34,563 66,514 
17.7% 19.7% 
14,029 15,933 
56,982 63,066 

107,918 140,864 
10.9% 13.4% 
10,728 14,310 
Beowil 54,274 
17.8% 19.9% 
13,870 15,452 
51,483 56,600 
84,315 108,116 
11.3% 14.0% 

9,962 12,650 
25,423 38,783 
18.2% 20.7% 
13,282 14,474 


Source : Assets and Debts Survey of 1984, Survey of Financial Security of 1999. 
* After ranking family units by ascending order of their net worth. 
- Financial wealth equals net worth minus net equity in housing and net business equity. 


% change 
1984-1999 
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Table 2: Average wealth by age of major income recipient, 1984 and 1999. 


Average wealth 
(1999 constant $) 


(1) (2) (3) 
1984 1999 % change 


1984-99 

I. All family units 
Age of major income recipient 
Less than 25 32,284 32,918 2.0% 
25-34 69,890 67,264 -3.8% 
35-44 137,608 151,915 10.4% 
45-54 202,422 247,751 22.4% 
55-64 210,290 302,856 44.0% 
65 and over 140,749 211,862 50.5% 
Average wealth - total 128,875 176,087 36.6% 
% of growth in average wealth (36.6% = 100) 
accounted for by demographic weights 

1984 weights 31.4 

1999 weights 29.9 
II. Top 1% of family units excluded 
Age of major income recipient 
Less than 25 31;722" 24,599 -22.5% 
25-34 61,864 58,476 -5.5% 
35-44 113,998 118,501 3.9% 
45-54 158,823 190,114 19.7% 
55-64 176,397 234,190 32.8% 
65 and over 122,615 185,074 50.9% 
Average wealth - total 107,918 140,864 30.5% 
% of growth in average wealth (30.5% = 100) 
accounted for by demographic weights 

1984 weights 35.4 

1999 weights S15 
III. Top 5% of family units excluded 
Age of major income recipient 
Less than 25 24,123 16,461 -31.8% 
25-34 51,388 49,404 -3.9% 
35-44 93,122 97,697 4.9% 
45-54 125,117 141,893 13.4% 
55-64 WPA CU DMA We eh WAS Bs 
65 and over STL023 eel Aye) OmD IL vo 
Average wealth - total LS ioy AGI = AS WY 


% of growth in average wealth (28.2% = 100) 
accounted for by demographic weights 
1984 weights 38.6 
1999 weights 34.6 
Source : Assets and Debts Survey of 1984, Survey of Financial Security of 1999. 
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Distribution of family units 
by age of major income recipient 


(4) (5) (6) 
1984 1999 change 


% % 1984-99 
10.2 BP) -4.2 
26.0 195 -6.5 


20.2 24.7 4.5 
14.7 19.6 4.9 


134 1L9 -1.2 
159 18.3 2.4 
100.0 100.0 - 

10.3 6.0 -4.3 
26.2 LOTT -6.5 


20.1 24.8 4.6 
14.5 1955 4.9 


13.0 11.8 -1.2 
£529 18.3 2.4 
100.0 100.0 “ 

10.6 6.2 -4.4 
26.8 20.3 -6.5 


20.3 Se, 4.9 
14.2 18.9 4.8 


12:3 11.3 -1.1 
15.8 18.1 p12) 
100.0 100.0 . 
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Table 3: Changes in wealth inequality, 1984-1999. 


1984 1999 Change 

I. All family units 1984-1999 
% 

A) Unit of analysis : family unit 
Gini 0.691 O727 py 
CV. 2325 3.146 35:3 
Exponential 0.531 0.560 =e) 
B) Unit of analysis : individuals 
Gini 0.678 0.723 6.6 
CV 2.390 3.105 29.9 
Exponential 0.501 0.541 8.0 
II. Top 1% of family units excluded * 
A) Unit of analysis : family unit 
Gini 0.646 0.675 4.4 
CV 1.429 Ney bt! 6.2 
Exponential 0.542 0.556 2.6 
B) Unit of analysis : individuals 
Gini 0.635 0.674 6.2 
CV; j eo le 1.639 8.0 
Exponential 0.468 0.493 oto 
III. Top 5% of family units excluded * 
A) Unit of analysis : family unit 
Gini 0.605 0.637 5.4 
CV 1.169 1255 7.4 
Exponential 0.906 0.838 -7.4 
B) Unit of analysis : individuals 
Gini 0.597 0.642 TES 
CV 1.266 1.397 10.3 
Exponential 0.492 0.472 -3.9 


Source : Assets and Debts Survey of 1984, Survey of Financial Security of 1999. 
* After ranking family units by ascending order of their net worth. 
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Table 4: Changes in median net worth from 1984 to 1999, by net worth decile. 


Median net worth 


(1999 constant dollars) 
(1) (2) 
1984 1999 
I. All family units 
Decile 
Ist -1,824  -5,700 
2nd 674 101 
3rd 6,743 5,920 
4th 21,380 22,700 
Sth 45,365 49,580 
6th T2165.” “81,466 
7th 104,764 129,000 
8th 147,751 192,500 
9th 222,861 299,373 
10th 464,376 628,100 
II. Top 1% of family units excluded * 
Decile 
Ist -1,839  -5,900 
2nd 615 100 
3rd 6,448 5,550 
4th 20,684 22,000 
Sth 44,139 47,929 
6th 70,861 79,301 
7th 102,331 125,400 
8th 143,298 186,025 
9th 213,797 283,545 
10th 407,976 559,350 


III. Top 5% of family units excluded * 
Decile 


Ist =15992 
2nd 463 
3rd 5,574 
4th 17,864 
Sth 39,388 
6th 65,288 
7th 93,028 
8th 130,031 
9th 1833957 
10th 296,079 


Source : Assets and Debts Survey of 1984, Survey of Financial Security of 1999. 


-6,220 
50 
4,500 
19,060 
42,597 
72,200 
112,600 
165,600 
242,455 
410,500 


* After ranking family units by ascending order of their net worth. 
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OF 


Change from 1984 to 1999 


(3) (4) 

(2) - (1) %o 
-3,876 : 
-573 -85.0 
-823 212.2 
1,320 6.2 
4,215 93 
9,311 12.9 
24,237 23.1 
44,749 30.3 
76,512 34.3 
163,724 35.3 
-4,061 3 
ro15 bea7 
-898 -13.9 
1,316 6.4 
3,790 8.6 
8,440 11.9 
23,069 22.5 
42,728 29.8 
69,748 32.6 
151,374 37.1 
24,298 s 
-413 -89.2 
-1,074 -19.3 
1,196 6.7 
3,209 8.1 
6,912 10.6 
19,572 21.0 
35,569 27.4 
58,498 31.8 
114,421 38.6 
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Table 5: Shares of total net worth held by each decile, 1984 and 1999. 


(1) 

1984 
I. All family units % 
Decile 
Ist -0.5 
2nd 0.1 
3rd 0.5 
4th 7, 
Sth 3.5 
6th 5.6 
7th 8.2 
8th 115 
9th Wes) 
10th 51.8 
II. Top 1% of family units excluded * 
Decile 
Ist -0.6 
2nd 0.1 
3rd 0.6 
4th 1.9 
Sth 4.] 
6th 6.6 
7th 9.5 
8th 13.4 
9th 20.1 
10th 44.2 
III. Top 5% of family units excluded * 
Decile 
Ist -0.7 
2nd 0.1 
3rd 0.7 
4th 22 
5th 4.7 
6th IE) 
7th Rs 
8th 155 
9th 22.0 
10th 36.8 


(2) 
1999 
% 


-0.6 
0.0 
0.4 
18 
2.8 
4.7 
7.4 

11.0 

17.4 

Dah 


-0.8 
0.0 
0.4 
1.6 
3.4 
ae) 
9.0 

13.3 

20.7 

46.6 


-1.0 
0.0 
0.5 
1.8 
4.0 
Ow 

10.4 

15.4 

22.8 
oe hs) 


Source : Assets and Debts Survey of 1984, Survey of Financial Security of 1999. 
* After ranking family units by ascending order of their net worth. 
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(3) 
(2) - (1) 


-0.1 
-0.1 
-0.2 
-0.4 
-0.7 
-1.0 
-0.8 
-0.6 
-0.2 

39 


-0.2 
-0.1 
-0.2 
-0.4 
-0.7 
-0.9 
-0.5 
-0.1 

0.6 

2.4 


-0.3 
-0.1 
-0.2 
-0.4 
-0.7 
-1.0 
-0.7 
-0.1 

0.8 

2.0 
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Table 6: Gini coefficient by family type, 1984 and 1999. 


1984 1999 % change 
I. All family units . 
Unattached individuals - elderly 0.647 0.655 1.2% 
Unattached individuals - non elderly 0.853 0.868 1.8% 
Non-elderly couples with no children or other relatives 0.666 0.695 4.4% 
Non-elderly couples with children under 18 ** 0.647 0.707 9.3% 
Non-elderly couples with children 18 and over or other relatives *** 0.540 0.614 13.7% 
Elderly couples with no children or other relatives 0.540 0.541 0.2% 
Lone-parent families 0.807 0.897 11.2% 
Other family types 0.667 0.650 -2.5% 
II. Top 1% of family units excluded * 
Unattached individuals - elderly 0.626 0.633 1.1% 
Unattached individuals - non elderly 0.840 0.852 1.4% 
Non-elderly couples with no children or other relatives 0.612 0.618 1.0% 
Non-elderly couples with children under 18 ** 0.587 0.636 8.3% 
Non-elderly couples with children 18 and over or other relatives *** 0.460 0.530 15.2% 
Elderly couples with no children or other relatives 0.490 0.486 -0.8% 
Lone-parent families 0.807 0.866 7.3% 
Other family types 0.612 0.603 -1.5% 
III. Top 5% of family units excluded * 
Unattached individuals - elderly : 0.598 0.599 0.2% 
Unattached individuals - non elderly 0.823 0.840 2.1% 
Non-elderly couples with no children or other relatives 0.568 0.569 0.2% 
Non-elderly couples with children under 18 ** 0.535 0.591 10.5% 
Non-elderly couples with children 18 and over or other relatives *** 0.385 0.461 19.7% 
Elderly couples with no children or other relatives 0.416 0.416 0.0% 
Lone-parent families 0.801 0.864 7.9% 
Other family types 0.560 05353 -1.3% 


Source : Assets and Debts Survey of 1984, Survey of Financial Security of 1999. 

* After ranking family units by ascending order of their net worth. 

** - The family includes at least one child of the major income earner under 18. Other relatives may also be in the family. 
*** : Includes no children under 18. 
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Table 7: Changes in average net worth of non-elderly couples with children under 18, by quintile.* 


Average net worth 


(1999 constant dollars) 
(1) (2) (3) 
1984 1999 (2) - (1) 

I. All non-elderly couples with children under 18 

Quintile 

Ist 65, -3,275 -3,340 
2nd 34,849 29,819 -5,030 
3rd 77,853 80,498 2,645 
4th 140,961 170,174 292213 
5th 493,015 703,527 Z1O S12 


II. Top 1% of non-elderly couples with children under 18 excluded ** 


Quintile 

Ist -83 
2nd 34,289 
3rd 76,645 
4th 137,703 
Sth 383,161 


III. Top 5% of non-elderly couples with children under 18 excluded ** 


Quintile 

Ist -708 
2nd 31,954 
3rd 71,845 
4th 126,223 
5th 269,504 


-3,392 -3,309 
29,192 -5,097 
78,806 2,161 
165,624 PA PA 
494,398 LI 237 
-4,013 -3,305 
26,815 =9,139 
J2,350 511 
149,044 22,821 
349,289 79,785 


Source : Assets and Debts Survey of 1984, Survey of Financial Security of 1999. 
* couples with at least one child of the major income earner under age 18. 
** After ranking couples with children by ascending order of their net worth. 
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Table 8: Median and average wealth by characteristics of the major income recipient, 1984-1999 - All family units.* 


Median wealth Average wealth 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (3) (6) 
1984 1999 % Change 1984 1999 % Change 
$ $ 1984-99 $ $ 1984-99 

Education level of major income recipient 
Not a university graduate 52,807 54,100 2.4 119,344 145,279 21.7 
University graduate 99,637 118,000 18.4 189,295 289,522 52.9 
Age of major income recipient 
24 or younger 3,073 150 -95.1 32,285 32.918 Zz 
25-34 23,395 15,100 -35.5 69,890 67,264 -3.8 
35-44 73,488 60,000 -18.4 137,608 151,915 10.4 
45-54 123,987 - 115,200 -7.1 202,422 247,751 22.4 
55-64 129,090 154,115 19.4 210,290 303,856 44.5 
65 or older 80,789 126,000 56.0 140,749 211,863 50.5 
Education / Age of major income recipient 
25-34 - Not a university graduate 21,196 11,100 -47.6 62,564 49,836 -20.3 
25-34 - University graduate 41,224 30,900 -25.0 102,119 2125088 9.8 
35-54 - Not a university graduate 80,461 65,800 -18.2 153,211 — T56;045 1.8 
35-54 - University graduate 130,271 144,741 |e 2b8 1S.» «312,820 42.8 
Immigration Status of Major Income Recipient 
Canadian born 53,947 60,500 ‘ey 122,866 168,695 373 
Immigrant: in Canada 20 years or more 120,002 = 171,300 42.7 194,756 285,585 46.6 
Immigrant: in Canada 10-19 years 68,047 44,500 -34.6 114,357 =—140,782 2301 
Immigrant: in Canada less than 10 years 17625 13,100 -25.7 90,103 75,686 -16.0 
Family type 
Unattached individuals - elderly 41,380 70,000 69.2 78,674 138,107 (sree) 
Unattached individuals - non elderly 5,772 6,000 4.0 47,204 63,888 ee) 
Couples, no children (a) 71,526 101,603 42.1 Se W/m 4 elie 61.5 
Couples, children under 18 (b) 77,856 77,800 -0.1 149,293 195,922 Bil 2 
Couples, children 18 and over (c ) 155,788 167,400 Ves) 251,486 312,493 24.3 
Elderly couples, no children (d) 121,075 177,500 46.6 198,498 280,487 41.3 
Lone-parent families 1,870 3,656 See) 39,438 63,808 61.8 
Other family types 74,198 112,700 1:9 145/075 9) 7210,155 44.9 


Source : Assets and Debts Survey of 1984 and Survey of Financial Security of 1999. 


* The numbers are expressed in 1999 constant dollars. 

(a): Non-elderly couples with no children or other relatives 

(b): Non-elderly couples with children under 18 

(c):Non-elderly couples with children 18 and over or other relatives 
(d) : Elderly couples with no children or other relatives 
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Table 9: Changes in average and median net worth of non-elderly couples with children under 18, 


by age of major income recipient.* 


Age of major income recipient 


I. 25-54 
Average 
Median 
% of couples with zero or negative net worth 


II. 25-34 

Average 

Median 

% of couples with zero or negative net worth 


Ill. 35-44 

Average 

Median 

% of couples with zero or negative net worth 


IV. 45-54 

Average 

Median 

% of couples with zero or negative net worth 


Net worth 
(1999 constant dollars) 
(1) (2) 
1984 1999 

149,674 194,949 
78,622 78,500 
6.2 8.5 
94,915 76,408 
43,990 30,841 
9.5 16.0 
163,372 197,931 
91,123 89,500 
4.9 6.8 
227,809 326,831 
144,370 161,500 
2.8 3.4 


Source : Assets and Debts Survey of 1984, Survey of Financial Security of 1999. 


* non-elderly couples with at least one child of the major income recipient age 18. 


(3) 
% 
change 


30.2% 
-0.2% 


-19.5% 
-29.9% 


Ziez70 
-1.8% 


43.5% 
11.9% 
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Table 10: Counterfactual levels of wealth inequality in 1999 (based on 1984 weights).* 


Actual data 1999 based on 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
1984 1984 
1984 1999 family type age 
structure structure 
I. All family units 
Gini 0.691 C727. 0.724 0.750 
CV 2.320 3.146 3-158, 3.261 
Exponential 0.531 0.560 0.558 0.590 
II. Top 1% of family units excluded * 
Gini 0.646 0.675 0.669 0.702 
CV 1.429 LAG, 1.498 1.613 
Exponential 0.542 0.556 0.554 0.612 
Ill. Top 5% of family units excluded * 
Gini 0.605 0.637 0.629 0.668 
EN 1.169 1.255 1.236 1.341 
Exponential 0.906 0.838 0.848 1.074 


Source : Assets and Debts Survey of 1984 and Survey of Financial Security of 1999. 
* Family units are the unit of analysis. 
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Table 11: Counterfactual levels of wealth inequality in 1999.* 


Actual data 1999 based on 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
1984 1984 1984 
1984 1999 relative wealth relative wealth family 
by age by age characteristics 


and education level 
I. All family units 


Gini 0.691 0.727 0725 0.721 0.740 
CV 2.320 3.146 3.207 3.161 3.244 
Exponential 0.531 0.560 0.572 0.580 0.603 


II. Top 1% of family units excluded * 


Gini 0.646 0.675 0.672 0.671 0.695 
CV 1.429 les Ws 1.519 1.507 1.597 
Exponential 0.542 0.556 0.643 0.656 0.676 


Ill. Top 5% of family units excluded * 


Gini 0.605 0.637 0.637 0.636 0.661 
CV 1.169 1.255 1.260 L257 1.326 
Exponential 0.906 0.838 [p-p 1.174 Voi 


Source : Assets and Debts Survey of 1984 and Survey of Financial Security of 1999. 
* Family units are the unit of analysis. 
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Table 12: Descriptive statistics - variables included in the log wealth regressions, 1984 and 1999. 


I. Explanatory variables 15-50th percentile 50-85th percentile 60-95th percentile 

in the wealth regression 1984 1999 1984 1999 1984 1999 
Actual income * 30.394 31.509 43.929 46.289 49.326 50.815 
Permanent income ($000) 35.847 34.744 50.908 54.408 56.290 58.902 
Transitory income ($000) 7.48E-08 -1.57E-08 2.31E-07 2.08E-07 4.86E-08 -1.72E-07 


Fraction of family units whose 
major income recipient is aged: 


Less than 30 0.348 0.211 0.097 0.046 0.077 0.030 
30-44 0.338 0.407 0.353 0.340 0.323 0.294 
45-54 0.091 0.156 0.185 0.233 0.215 0.246 
55-64 0.076 0.079 0.171 0.137 0.195 0.170 
65 an over 0.148 0.147 0.195 0.245 0.191 0.260 


Fraction of family units whose 
major income recipient is: 


Not a university graduate 0.889 0.826 0.857 0.781 0.833 0.744 
A university graduate 0.111 0.174 0.143 0.219 0.167 0.256 
Fraction of family units who are: 

Not lone-parent families 0.964 0.948 0.981 0.982 0.983 0.987 
Lone-parent families 0.036 0.052 0.019 0.018 0.017 0.013 
Family size 2.384 2.254 2.922 2.655 2.997 2.701 
Fraction of family units living in: 

Newfoundland 0.022 0.021 0.021 0.015 0.015 0.009 
Prince-Edward-Island 0.004 0.005 0.005 0.004 0.004 0.004 
Nova Scotia 0.034 0.034 0.036 0.032 0.029 0.026 
New Brunswick 0.033 0.029 0.025 0.026 0.019 0.018 
Quebec 0.294 0.294 0.252 0.245 0.216 O212 
Ontario 0.319 0.330 0.380 0.375 0.403 0.409 
Manitoba 0.039 0.040 0.044 0.039 0.045 0.035 
Saskatchewan 0.036 0.031 0.037 0.036 0.041 0.035 
Alberta 0.104 0.089 0.077 0.102 0.083 0.104 
British Columbia OES: O27 0.122 0.125 0.145 0.147 
Fraction of family units living in: 

rural areas 0.145 0.156 0.177 0.195 0.166 0.180 
urban areas 0.855 0.844 0.823 0.805 0.834 0.820 
Il. Wealth 

Average wealth (1999 constant $) 21,386 22,652 121,670 153,684 188,469 250,223 
Average log wealth 9.453 9.325 L1:643°" 12-833 12.050 12.314 
Sample size 4,863 D252 5,049 5,499 4,974 5,509 


* not an explanatory variable in the wealth regression. See text for the definition of permanent and transitory income. 
Source: Assets and Debts Survey of 1984, Survey of Financial Security of 1999. 
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Table 13: Decomposition of the difference between the change over time in average log wealth of low-wealth family 


units and that of low-wealth family units. 


I. Average log wealth 


1984 
15-50th percentile 9.453 
50-85th percentile 11.643 
Difference in changes over time - 
15-50th percentile 9.453 
60-95th percentile 12.050 


Difference in changes over time 


II. Decomposition of difference in changes over time 


(0.338 = 100.0) 


Weighting 

scheme 1 
A) Percentage explained by: 
Permanent income 15.2 
Transitory income 0.0 
age -14.8 
education -1.5 
lone-parent status -0.1 
family size -1.9 
province 2438) 
urban/rural status -1.8 
Total explained -2.0 
B) Percentage unexplained 102.0 
C) Difference in changes over time 100.0 


Weighting 


scheme 2 


-10.3 


100.1 


100.0 


Change 

1984-99 
-0.128 
0.210 
0.338 


-0.128 
0.264 
0.392 


(0.392 = 100.0) 


Weighting 


scheme 1 


12.6 


=1 3a 


102.5 


100.0 


Weighting 
scheme 2 


-10.4 


100.2 


100.0 


Source : Authors’ calculations from the Assets and Debts Survey of 1984 and the Survey of Financial Security of 1999. 
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Table 14: Decomposition of the change in the wealth gap between low-wealth and high-wealth family units. 


I. Average wealth 


0-50th percentile 
60-95th percentile 
Wealth gap 


II. Decomposition of the change in wealth gap 


A) Percentage explained by: 


Permanent income 
Transitory income 
age 

education 
lone-parent status 
family size 
province 
urban/rural status 


Total explained 


B) Percentage unexplained 


C) Change in wealth gap 


1984 


$ 
13,808 
188,469 
174,661 


1999 


$ 
1350272 
250,223 
236,501 


Change 
1984-99 


($61,840 = 100) 


Weighting 
scheme 1 


Zit 
0.0 
0.0 
OM 
0.0 
-0.2 
1.4 
0.0 


7.6 


92.4 


100.0 


Weighting 


scheme 2 


237 
0.0 
-0.1 
15 
0.0 
-0.1 
1.0 
0.3 


333 


94.7 


100.0 


Change 
1984-99 
% 
-0.6 
32.8 
35.4 


Source : Authors’ calculations from the Assets and Debts Survey of 1984 and the Survey of Financial Security of 1999. 
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Table 15: Decomposition of overall wealth inequality by wealth component, 1984 and 1999 - all family units. 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
I. 1984 Gt Gkt Skt Rkt Ckt Ckt/Gt 
(2)*(3)*(4)  % 
Wealth component 


Assets 

Deposits, non-RRSP - 0.773 0.114 0.741 0.065 95 
Stocks, bonds and mutual funds, non-RRSP - 0.916 0.061 O79? 0.044 6.4 
RRSPs / LIRAs - 0.889 0.044 O55 0.029 4.3 
Other investments or financial assets, non-RRSP - 0.970 0.028 0.773 0.021 3.0 
Principal residence - 0.629 0.494 0.798 0.248 BRE) 
Real estate other than principal residence - 0.920 0.115 0.742 0.078 ie es 
Vehicles - 0.610 0.065 0.525 0.021 3.0 
Other assets - 0.987 0.002 0.586 0.001 02 
Business equity - 0.963 0.246 0.933 0.221 32.0 
Debts 

Mortgage on principal residence - 0.833 0.100 0.250 0.021 -3.0 
Other debt - 0.832 0.069 0.306 0.018 -2.5 
Total 0.691 - : - - 100.0 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 

II. 1999 Gt Gkt Skt Rkt Ckt Ckt/Gt 


(2)*(3)*(4)  — % 
Wealth component 


Assets 

Deposits, non-RRSP - 0.825 0.075 0.747 0.046 6.3 
Stocks, bonds and mutual funds, non-RRSP - 0.948 0.109 0.902 0.093 12.9 
RRSPs / LIRAs - 0.823 0.159 0.827 0.109 14.9 
Other investments or financial assets, non-RRSP - 0.966 0.020 0.761 0.014 2.0 
Principal residence - 0.605 O13 0.805 0.250 34.4 
Real estate other than principal residence - 0.931 0.109 0.773 0.079 10.8 
Vehicles - 0.635 0.058 0.590 0.022 3.0 
Other assets - 0.990 0.004 0.885 0.004 0.5 
Business equity . 0.985 0.165 0.928 0.151 20.7 
Debts 

Mortgage on principal residence - 0.794 0.141 0.224 0.025 -3.5 
Other debt - 0.792 0.072 0.268 0.015 -2.1 


Total 0.727 - - - - 100.0 


Source : Authors’ calculations from the Assets and Debts Survey of 1984 and the Survey of Financial Security of 1999. 
- See text for definition of variables. 
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Table 16: Percentage distribution of family units*, by net equity classes, 1984 and 1999. 


1984 1999 Change 
% % 1984-99 

I. Distribution 
Net equity classes 
(1999 constant $) 
SoG 0.4 1.0 0.6 
(0 <x < 10,000) 20.2 48.6 28.4 
(10,000<= x < 20,000) OF 8 -2.4 
(20,000<= x < 30,000) 4.7 5.4 0.7 
(30,000<= x < 40,000) oe | acl -4.6 
(40,000<= x < 50,000) 3.6 21 -1.5 
(50,000<= x < 60,000) Od) 3.4 0.9 
(60,000<= x < 70,000) B05 1.8 -1.4 
(70,000<= x < 80,000) 4.0 - 1.6 -2.4 
(80,000<= x < 90,000) 1.3 fei -0.3 
(90,000<= x < 100,000) Dd 0.8 -1.9 
(100000<= x < 500,000) 28.6 16.9 -11.7 
(500000<= x <1,000,000) og 3.8 -3.9 
x >= 1,000,000 3.8 34 -0.7 
Total 100.0 100.0 - 
II. Shift-share analysis 
- Average business equity for family 
units with a business (1999 constant $): 224,086 155,610 
- a) Hypothetical average business equity in 
1999 based on 1984 class-specific weights : - 231,206 
- b) Hypothetical average business equity in 
1984 based on 1999 class-specific weights : 146,358 - 


- Fraction of the decline in average business 
equity accounted for by changes in the 
distribution of businesses by net equity 

classes : 

a) 1984 class-specific weights : 
(231,206-155,610)/(224,086-155,610) = 110.4% 
b) 1999 class-specific weights : 
(224,086-146,358)/(224,086-155,610) = 113.5% 


Source : Assets and Debts Survey of 1984, Survey of Financial Security of 1999. 
* Family units with non-zero business equity only. 
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Table 17: Decomposition of the change in Gini coefficient by wealth component, 1984-1999. 


(1) (2) (2) 
All family Top 1% of Top 5% of 
units family units family units 

excluded excluded 
Contribution of each wealth component 
to the change in Gini coefficient : 
Wealth component 
Assets 
Deposits, non-RRSP -0.019 -0.016 -0.024 
Stocks, bonds and mutual funds, non-RRSP 0.049 0.024 0.006 
RRSPs / LIRAs 0.079 0.084 0.076 
Other investments or financial assets, non-RRSP -0.006 -0.006 -0.002 
Principal residence 0.001 0.011 0.020 
Real estate other than principal residence . 0.000 -0.004 -0.008 
Vehicles 0.001 0.002 0.001 
Other assets 0.002 0.000 0.000 
Business equity -0.071 -0.060 -0.024 
Debts 
Mortgage on principal residence -0.004 -0.008 -0.011 
Other debt 0.002 0.001 -0.002 
Change in Gini coefficient between 
1984 and 1999 * 0.036 0.029 0.032 


Source : Authors’ calculations from the Assets and Debts Survey of 1984 and the Survey of Financial Security of 1999. 
* The sum of contributions of wealth components may not add to the change in Gini coefficient due to rounding. 
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Appendix 1 - Table 1: Standard errors of Gini coefficients, 1984-1999.** 


I. All family units 
A) Unit of analysis: family unit 


B) Unit of analysis: individuals 


II. Top 1% of family units excluded * 


A) Unit of analysis: family unit 


B) Unit of analysis: individuals 


III. Top 5% of family units excluded * 


A) Unit of analysis: family unit 


B) Unit of analysis: individuals 


1984 


0.691 
(0.0062) 


0.678 
(0.0062) 


0.646 
(0.0039) 


0.635 
(0.0042) 


0.605 
(0.0042) 


0.597 
(0.0045) 


1999 


0.727 
(0.0057) 


0.723 
(0.0058) 


0.675 
(0.0036) 


0.674 
(0.0039) 


0.637 
(0.0039) 


0.642 
(0.0041) 


Change 
1984-1999 
% 
a2 


6.6 


4.4 


6.2 


5.4 


TES 


Source : Authors’ calculations from the Assets and Debts Survey of 1984 and Survey of Financial Security of 1999. 
* After ranking family units by ascending order of their net worth. 
** The standard errors for 1999 take account of the complex design of SFS 1999. The standard errors for 1984 are 
obtained by multiplying the standard errors of 1999 by an adjustment factor of 1.08. See text for details. 
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Appendix 1 - Table 2: Changes in wealth inequality, 1984-1999. 


1984 1999 Change 
I. Bottom 0.5% of family units excluded * 1984-1999 
% 

A) Unit of analysis: family unit 

Gini 0.686 0.723 5.4 
CV 23u1 32130 35.4 
Exponential 0.498 0.537 7.8 
B) Unit of analysis: individuals 

Gini 0.673 0.719 6.8 
CV 2.315 3.089 S0u 
Exponential 0.486 0.534 2.9 


II. Bottom 0.5% and top 1% of family units excluded * 


A) Unit of analysis: family unit 


Gini 0.640 0.669 4.5 
CV 1.416 1.505 6.3 
Exponential 0.452 0.484 FA 
B) Unit of analysis: individuals 

Gini 0.628 0.668 6.4 
CV 1.503 1.627 8.3 
Exponential 0.439 0.481 9.6 


III. Bottom 0.5% and top 5% of family units excluded * 


A) Unit of analysis: family unit 


Gini 0.597 0.630 eS) 
CV 1153 1.239 Was 
Exponential 0.411 0.447 8.8 
B) Unit of analysis: individuals 

Gini 0.589 0.635 7.8 
CY 1.249 1.382 10.6 
Exponential 0.398 0.447 123 


Source: Assets and Debts Survey of 1984, Survey of Financial Security of 1999. 
* After ranking family units by ascending order of their net worth. 
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Appendix 2 : Comparison of household surveys and National Accounts. 


In this appendix, we attempt to answer two questions. First, we ask whether the reporting of 
financial assets in household surveys—as compared to estimates of financial assets from national 
accounts—improved between 1984 and 1999. We show that this is the case. 


Since financial assets are held predominantly by rich family units, the better reporting of 
financial assets in 1999 than in 1984 could lead to an increase in measured wealth inequality, 
even if the true level of wealth inequality remained unchanged during the period considered. For 
this reason, we also ask whether the increase in wealth inequality documented in this paper for 
the 1984-1999 period could be simply due to the better reporting of financial assets in 1999 than 
in 1984. The answer is that such a scenario is unlikely since most of the increase in wealth 
inequality remains even after taking into account the better reporting of financial assets in 1999, 


I. Has the reporting of financial assets improved between 1984 and 1999? 


The answer is yes. We define financial assets as including the four following components: 1) 
deposits in financial institutions, non-RRSPs, 2) RRSPs/LIRAs, 3) mutual funds, stocks, bonds, 
non-RRSPs and, 4) other financial assets, non-RRSPs. The first two columns of the following 
table compare estimates of financial assets from household surveys (the Assets and Debts Survey 
of 1984 and the Survey of Financial Security of 1999) to those derived from National Balance 
Sheet Accounts. The numbers are in millions of current dollars. The third column calculates what 
percentage of financial assets derived from National Accounts are reported in household surveys. 


Appendix 2 - Table 1: Estimates of financial assets, household surveys and National Accounts. 


Year Household surveys National Accounts HS/NA 
1984 196,696 404,171 49% 
1999 780,832 1,183,802 66% 


Source: Assets and Debts Survey of 1984, Survey of Financial Security of 1999, National Balance Sheet 
Accounts, 1984 and 1999. 


Table 1 shows that in 1984, the estimates of financial assets obtained from household surveys 
amounted to 49% of those derived from National Accounts. The corresponding number rose to 
66% in 1999. Thus, based on National Accounts estimates, the reporting of financial assets in 
household surveys appears to have improved between 1984 and 1999. 
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I. Could the increase in wealth inequality measured between 1984 and 1999 simply be due 
to the better reporting of financial assets in 1999 than in 1984? 


We show that such a scenario is unlikely by correcting household surveys’s estimates of financial 
assets using two different methods. First, we simply apply a proportional correction, i.e. we 
multiply financial assets of each family unit by 100/49 in 1984 and by 100/66 in 1999 and then 
recalculate the level of wealth inequality in both years. 


One criticism of this method is that it assumes that the degree of underreporting of financial 
assets is the same for all family units, whatever their true financial assets are. An alternative is to 
assume that wealthier family units are likely to underreport their financial assets to a greater 
extent than their poorer counterparts. Following Davies (1979), we assume the following: 


(A.1) A, = yA" ;0<y <1 


where A; and Aj are the reported and true holdings of financial assets of family unit i and 1; is the 
elasticity of reported holdings with respect to true holdings. This elasticity is smaller than 1, 
implying that a 10% increase in true financial assets will lead to a less than 10% increase in 
reported financial assets. To take into account the improvement in reporting of financial assets 
between 1984 and 1999, we assume y; =0.90 in 1984 and y; =0.95 in 1999. The constant Yo is 
determined residually by imposing that: 


(A.2) BANS CAT stato lio sne: 


where & Aj are the total financial assets derived from National Accounts. Solving equation A.2 
for 1984 and 1999 yields values of c equal to 0.558 and 0.781, respectively. Appendix 2 Table 2 
shows the relationship between assumed true holdings and reported holdings implied by the 
aforementioned assumptions (i.e. Y; =0.90 and c =0.558 in 1984; y; =0.95 and c = 0.781). 


Our assumptions imply that in 1984, families holding $1,203 in financial assets would report 
83.1% of these assets while families holding $2.591 millions would report only 38.6% of them. 
In 1999, our assumptions imply that families having $1,124 in financial assets would report 
89.0% of these assets while families holding $1.616 millions would report only 61.9% of them. 
Hence, these adjustments should produce a greater disequalizing effect in 1984 than in 1999. 


Table 3 shows that most of the increase in the Gini coefficient measured in this study remain 
whether we apply proportional corrections or the non-linear adjustments defined in equation A.1. 
For instance, when all family units are considered, the increase in the Gini coefficient measured 
in this study equals 5.2% (from 0.691 to 0.727). When proportional corrections are implemented, 
the resulting increase equals 6.0%. When non-linear adjustments are applied, the resulting 
increase equals 4.8%. As a result, it is unlikely that the increase in wealth inequality documented 
in this paper is simply due to the fact that financial assets are better reported in 1999 than they 
were in 1984. 
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Appendix 2 - Table 2: Reported holdings and assumed true holdings of financial assets, 1984 and 1999. 


Source: Authors’ calculations from the Assets and Debts Survey of 1984 and the Survey of Financial Security of 1999. 


(1) 
Reported 
holdings 
$ 
1,000 
2,000 
4,000 
5,000 
8,000 
10,000 
16,000 
20,000 
40,000 
50,000 
100,000 
200,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 
50,000,000 


1984 
(2) 
Assumed 
holdings 

$ 
1,203 
2,599 
5,613 
7,193 
Way PAs) 
15,537 
26,192 
33562 
72,497 
92,896 
200,667 
433,464 
1,199,800 
2,591,711 
200,138,672 


(3) 
(1)/(2) 


% 
83.1 
77.0 
Te 
69.5 
66.0 
64.4 
61.1 
59.6 
abe. 
53.8 
49.8 
46.1 
41.7 
38.6 
25.0 


(4) 
Reported 
holdings 
$ 
1,000 
2,000 
4,000 
5,000 
8,000 
10,000 
16,000 
20,000 
40,000 
50,000 
100,000 
200,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 
50,000,000 


1999 
(5) 
Assumed 
holdings 
$ 
1,124 
2331 
4,835 
6,115 
10,030 
12,685 
20,805 
26,313 
54,581 
69,033 
143,195 
297,032 
779,268 
1,616,444 
99,300,216 


Appendix 2 - Table 3: Changes in wealth inequality under various corrections, 1984-1999, 


I. All family units 
Gini 


Gini: proportional correction 
Gini: non-linear correction 


II. Top 1% of family units excluded * 


Gini 


Gini: proportional correction 
Gini: non-linear correction 


III. Top 5% of family units excluded * 


Gini 


Gini: proportional correction 
Gini: non-linear correction 


1984 


0.691 
0.688 
0.704 


0.646 
0.647 
0.661 


0.605 
0.604 
0.616 


1999 


OF27 
729 
0.738 


0.675 
0.677 
0.685 


0.637 
0.635 
0.642 


Source: Assets and Debts Survey of 1984, Survey of Financial Security of 1999. 
* After ranking family units by ascending order of their net worth. Family units are the unit of analysis. 
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(6) 
(4)5) 


% 
89.0 
85.8 
82.7 
81.8 
79.8 
78.8 
76.9 
76.0 
1333 
72.4 
69.8 
67.3 
64.2 
61.9 
50.4 


% 
Change 
1984-1999 
Siz, 
6.0 
4.8 


4.4 
4.6 
3.6 


5.4 
ey | 
4.2 


Appendix 3: Results of wealth regressions. 


Table 1: 15-50 percentile in 1984. 
Dependent variable: natural logarithm of wealth 


log wealth Coef. Std. Err. t P>|t | [95% Conf. Interval] 
—_ ee ee +----------------------- or roe ee ee ee error rrr 
pminc | .0221867 .0018938 ae yas 0.000 .018474 -0258994 
Srnincy, | ~ (QA weabaulsys) ~OOT ODL AO) SSS) 0.000 .0191023 WA SUZ9 5 
age3044 | SoA 52625 NOSVOS OZ She ISS! 0.000 - 2686497 -4219148 
age4554 | = Presley iS) 7) .0586215 4.947 0.000 ol SODA -4049044 
age5564 | eS Ms lee, -0626441 8.242 0.000 s3 3500S (SS) ABATE 
age65p | .3345664 -0499754 O95 0.000 a 30) SSALS, - 4325408 
medu_uni | KS TOSS .0516821 SES 0.001 MOOS S37) 7/1 SPAS SOAS) 
fml_lone | -.3651152 -0887869 tik MAG 0.000 = SET 7S} = ALLO SAS 
fam_siz | .0290443 a OAbAe TAS al, 7/ Ihe SiGe 0.049 .0001046 .057984 
Te | 5 SOMA SAL, 5 MO) aySVS 7 Snes 0.001 AO S216 saIIOGLS 
pei | . 0332994 -2370049 0.141 0.888 = ASKS 78) -4979366 
ns | SMO ETSI S) .0888606 3.468 0.001 , LI SIOOZ - 4823804 
nb | GAS IAS .0908837 Zeo2o OOM 1. ,O53I15S4 - 4094998 
pq | 101058395 POS IOMOm 0.147 OES = SHO Au SIL S| .0834944 
mn | BOM OES SZ ONS ASSL AU ORWaLES 0.476 = odl(OSSi9)Al SDT TA 
sask | MOIS 6802 -0865187 1.082 OAV =, Oa V3 a NO) SN BANS: 
ab | .0230944 sOSSVST 3 0.414 ORS -.0862348 5S AAA SS) 
be =f 0854556 -0533465 =i. 6102 OF NOS = _ LOOM Ss) OARS AS) 
urban | -.3859912 -0458908 Ou aiAeeds 0.000 = Aas Seyi -.2960244 
cons | 8654597) .0778608 ALAA AEtS)S) 0.000 3) SOILS) 'S 8.80724 

Adj. R squared: 0.1791 


Table 2: 15-50" percentile in 1999. 
Dependent variable: natural logarithm of wealth 


log wealth Coef Sta Err: 3 P>|t| [95% Conf. ‘Interval 
So SSS Ss = a a a a a ee ee ee 
pminc | OSA 6459 OOZ S792 Ug Qala 0.000 SOBs y's - 0431063 
Eroincr | .0274023 sOOL2AASDE, APD SNE) 0.000 OMA OOO em -0298056 
age3044 | - 4658903 ASA AAL 8.904 0.000 SMI DSALY/ -5684635 
age4554 | -4864759 -0634979 T saoal 0.000 5 OAL) SNS -6109584 
age5564 | SOSA SIS OM OS SaZ 3 GAS 0.000 5 lean esha ant -4588796 
age65p | .4043261 -0654002 5 Ah 0.000 -2761145 SIA SY Gy 
medu_uni | .1504615 sWS29087% 2.844 0.004 -0467393 - 2541836 
fml_lone | SOZUILBS -0950369 Os Ate I 0.774 = 5 ALSeHS)ENe iA! Ad KA SS 
fam_siz | -.0297761 5 O2OIL20” -1.480 Os USS, =, OOS 2207 .009668 
ata .6560821 . 1363466 4.812 0.000 or SeHEN TSS) MASSES 
pei | .2209645 ~2827462 Nin Witsjal 0.435 = pS SIISSO IL EU USA aa 
ns | 5 JIMS . 1094046 S203 0.000 5 TERS HGS -6064453 
nb | SH S10,9%5 .1188408 Se dl BY, 0.002 Olle aye! -6060706 
pq | SLB IDSZ 92 TODOS 7 le2 S49 0.000 .1807787 2 82am 
mn | 5 dba SOSA OSS 99M, LSS OOM -.016764 5 SANZ 
sask | .5080847 yl SIL 4.468 0.000 oe ClO ELO ws. O06 2 
ab | .3586624 .0714412 B)5 WAAL 0.000 -2186078 -498717 
seve og LAN S| AILS) 2 OOS S 7/7 2D, PUNE ORO22 -0204231 5 PASH Sy 0) AUIS) S} 
urban; |sr 25095716 -0540306 8) a He ohal 0.000 Sono 4942 -.4036491 
cons | TT MSN Gy 5)S) . 1087409 UE AOS 0.000 Lol SOLES Se LoZ sot 

Adj. R squared: 0.1777 
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Appendix 3: Results of wealth regressions. 


Table 3: 50-85" percentile in 1984. 
Dependent variable: natural logarithm of wealth 


log wealth Coef Stade Err: E P>)| €| [95% Conf. Interval] 
—— ee ee ee +-—------------ o-oo oo ern enna re 
pminc | LOOZ4 36 .0006163 82954 0.000 .0012284 .003645 
rnaine | .0029347 .0002672 10.985 0.000 .0024109 -0034585 
age3044 | .0688431 -0182801 Bew66 0.000 .033006 .1046801 
age4554 | . 200293 -0197504 LOT al 0.000 PL6d5S 735 .2390124 
age5564 | .2190192 POZOO2L5 10.939 0.000 .1797683 SAisKsy74 1/(0)2 
age65p | . 1600706 -0200104 7.999 0.000 pel OAs .1992997 
medu_uni | .0518047 .0166178 By 0.002 .0192266 .0843827 
fml_lone | FOZSES OS FOS7 745 0.614 OF 589 -.0508161 O97 19 Fall 
fam_siz | , OS aay, .0043067 2.634 0.008 .0029016 .0197878 
nf | -.1245975 MOSS Aye =3), 512 0.000 -.1941493 -.0550456 
peli | -.0624256 pO738583'6 -0.848 0.396 -.2066815 FO3i 88.08 
ns | -.0807286 HO 24/,3.5:517. =o. 9. 5ii OF O03 =o 43507 -.0270995 
nb | =p VA4d5 528 OS ZO S -4.407 0.000 —-.2045225 -.078582 
Pq | -.0710922 NOAH 83 -5.581 0.000 -.0960648 -.0461197 
mn | .010906 -0249265 0.438 0.662 -.0379609 -0597729 
sask | -.001176 .0268276 -0.044 0.965 -.0537697 POSt4aa 7a, 
ab | SOZ6 742 Os 53:57 dee SHO Oraiay al = OSs 264 ; 0650705 
be | .060874 .0162563 AS 0.000 .0290046 .0927434 
urban | .0139424 .0138495 A ONO) 7 OF saa -.0132087 .0410935 
Cons | it 3541015 .0328048 346.109 0.000 IIe 238974 ie AaSisy 
Adj. R squared: 0.0916 
Table 4: 50-85°" percentile in 1999. 
Dependent variable: natural logarithm of wealth 
log wealth Coef. Std} eer. te P>|t| [95% Conf. Interval] 
ee ae ae es ae ee ee ws +---------------------- - - - -- - - - - - ee ee ee eer rer er er ee ee eer ere ee ere eee eee ee 
pmince | NOOBS E37 -0006677 Ay 2a 0.000 .0015047 .0041228 
(EsQolsqe | .0028298 .0002759 HO 2255 0.000 .0022888 POOSS7 08 
age3044 | .1204945 .0278146 He Bish) 0.000 .0659669 e175 022m 
age4554 | a2S5 S210 RODS S 17 Sn Qe 0.000 71799259 S297 eee 
age5564 | x PUSAL EMSS) Z: .0304593 GeZae 0.000 .2216569 .3410815 
age65p | -2908268 .02908 AND) EMOKOVAL 0.000 Pe SSL OO HS ATiSS 56 
medu_uni | .0559606 FO S529:2 3.604 0.000 A0Z552 72 .0864039 
fml_lone | -.0598977 .044222 -1.354 ORES) -.1465904 MO Z Ow iouk 
fam_siz | .0099882 20053823 i SSG 0.064 -.0005633 .0205397 
nf | —-.2222955 .0469682 —AR SS 0.000 AS if der -.1302192 
pel | -.1324846 .0852666 -1.554 OF E20 -.299641 .0346718 
ns | -.145084 .0328697 -4.414 0.000 -.2095217 -.0806462 
nb | -.2039393 ROSS 2500 -5.708 0.000 -.2739759 -.1339026 
pq | -.1006497 Odo 943 -6.624 0.000 Soe! CH Or- Sey ope) -.0708629 
mn | -.0842947 .0295851 -2.849 0.004 —.1422932 —-.0262962 
sask | -.0575143 .0310048 -1.855 0.064 -.118296 OWS 2675 
ab | -.0359699 SOMOS 25 -1.821 0.069 -.0746926 .0027529 
be | O22 Ass .018296 1 209 On 227 NOMS f 542 .0579808 
urban | -017941 .0145166 1.236 OR 2a? -.0105174 .0463993 
cons | dake Seeteya yal -0417876 274.894 0.000 ine 420523 11.56907 
Adj. R squared: 0.0838 
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Appendix 3: 


Table 5: 60-95" percentile in 1984. 


Results of wealth regressions. 


Dependent variable: natural logarithm of wealth 


log wealth Coeft. Gheel., jakae, t P>|t| [95% Conf. Interval] 
tee ee et ee foe SSO SSS SH SS Se SSS ASS IS SSS SSS ae SS SS SS SS Se SS Se SSS Se SS aS See 
pminc | .0035428 OO OR Si 4.680 0.000 OOZO S37) .0050269 
[Ena nlaba\e; | BOO AZ 9 Ou: BOOOZA Tew, Se OrG 0.000 OOS TS 36 .0048266 
age3044 | -.0144035 ROZS S265 -0.605 0.546 5 OG AALS) nO S230 69 
age4554 | SALAS SES A .0248209 4.768 0.000 .0696962 a6 O62 
age5564 | 5 ALS) OZ S629 4.600 0.000 . 0669369 5 An GSisieialis) 
age65p | .0326469 DA SSS IOS) Mh PASS} ORZ0G POLO SSS .0832478 
medu_uni | .0534804 On OS eZ 2. (50) i) 0.009 Og Ow) .0936931 
fml_lone | .0248866 .0471816 ORS 27 (9) 5, SyS)te! .0676102 = SLAW Sy ishSy5) 
fam_siz | OOS OH mas -005011 ORGS 0.540 .0067525 SOLAS 
nf | Sg STS -0484445 -4.536 0.000 Sea Ag 5 LBV OS 1 
peli | mOZ OZ 42:9 -0904606 0.290 5 WTA O99 9 OSS Sha)! 
ns | -.1441876 _ OS Sels) 7/4 -4.066 0.000 AP ALS ey S)S)) OMA Gu oS 
nb | -.2030822 .0436618 -4.651 0.000 .2886786 - 1174858 
pq | -.1107416 nO15)7 70:8 =r O22 0.000 .1416594 .0798238 
mn | -.0280903 O29 OZ 9A. -0.968 Orose .0850002 .0288196 
sask | OS PSAs, .030402 Ab 5 PROS ORZ17 .0220604 = OS) AL 
ab | TOZ4O0272 .0221658 iL, OSs" Onis OMIA Z aS .067482 
be | NOD 56996 .0178664 3 dhabte Om O02 [O2Z06/387 OS) Y ASS 
urban | -.0735756 OM) 77 —4.308 0.000 PLOTOS 4a -.040097 
mCOns | 11.86798 MOAR S S25 DiS Ow, 0.000 SSM 6 Wtses} Ia ey SMS ILANS 
Adj. R squared: 0.1024 
Table 6: 60-95" percentile in 1999. 
Dependent variable: natural logarithm of wealth 
log wealth Coef Stade arr. t P>|t| [95% Conf. Interval] 
— ooo oe i +----~—-------------------- - - - - - EE EK EK KK EK 
pminc | .0030963 SOO0G3 71 4.860 0.000 .0018474 .0043452 
tena | .0034396 .0002634 Se OiGd! 0.000 SOO2Z9238 OOS OS 59 
age3044 | -.0358556 5 OSV FANS) 5) 3} -0.965 Om335 . 1086947 BOSCO IS S.o 
age4554 | ~094153 OSIOHEOS 2 > 0:0 OR O12 .0203238 MSTA: 
age5564 | 5 AE Nee BOB92Z989 4.400 0.000 TOI S495 BASSAS 
age65p | .0835896 .0385381 2B LOS Ory 0 3/0 .0080398 4 AL SAL SIS) 
medu_uni | = ALOU asa .0172658 5.866 0.000 .0674263 > LLNS BAS, 
fml_lone | .0398106 -0566165 @ TOs 0.482 0) LIHOZ .1508014 
fam_siz | -.0001187 -005805 —0.020 0.984 .0114988 =) (OANA GA 
nf | -.2478435 06619172 -3.744 0.000 SONG Ame SS Or 0'7 
pen spate 0254419 OO SAS Si -0.267 0.790 BAZ 3 85 2 ISAS SAY 
ns | -.1977897 OS nS -5.005 0.000 LUISE O) 7 .1203188 
nb | -.2526865 .0472889 -5).343 0.000 5 SVS) SHS) 5 Wye ALIS) 
pq | =i 2249918 POLO SiS =i 2 17, 0.000 us ALS SyG/ IMS At OS 92213 4 
mn | wi 224 3163 .0338049 -3.622 0.000 . 1887072 .0561654 
sask | -.0073641 OS 42ers 2310) 5 PALS: ORmesi0 .0744354 s OESSHAO) Tal. 
ab | SOS OLS OQ S Sy 4 -2.825 0.005 rel OM 2 3.216 .0182868 
be | .0493757 .0186585 2.646 0.008 OLE SG ROSS I559 
urban | -.0140786 .0163634 -0.860 ORS 90 .0461574 .0180001 
cons | UP ODSOS, Oye BSS}; ALSO) 0.000 2S 0 OT A2 IL Ae 5 AHS ING 
Adj. R squared: 0.0977 
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Appendix 3: Results of wealth regressions. 


Table 7: 0-50 percentile in 1984. 
Dependent variable: level of wealth 


wealth | Coef. Sta. Err t P>|t| [95% Conf. Interval] 

—— eee ee +-—-------------------- rrr rr rrr eee ee 

pmince | 33498724 .0284788 122 SS 0.000 -2940449 -4056994 

jCagioaliaye | .3245659 ~0159748 20). 315] 0.000 2932503" £35588 15 

age3044 | 4.800044 -597768 8.030 0.000 SeOZeZesS 55971855 

age4554 | be LOD ISS .8998946 5.674 0.000 Shey SILC EA 6.870062 

age5564 | 8.164914 - 982049 Sone 0.000 6.239792 10.09004 

age65p | 9.338456 UBS ANSZ, sd SS 0.000 G2 79185 LOT 83576 

medu_uni | . 7416383 sh OVALS) 0.892 Ors7s -.8909532 2 1 aS 

fml_lone | -4.002508 TAO Si 14. -3.626 0.000 -6.166249 -1.838767 

fam_siz | 2S. 09 23316 Paes 45 de 2616 02205 -~.1694401 218770 718 

nf | 6.606709 ib Gg teldb dh Si) Smo ay 0.000 3.055944 BOC Loy Ad, 

pei | "OS 7/4583 Shee Toke) Palla OOS) 0.988 -7.261784 1% 376098! 

ns | 2 O96 57-8 IRS'65:337/ Die oal! 0.034 Ao a 52 5/4044 

nb | 3.689811 1.440602 275 On ORO G 2S05 78s 6.51384 

pq | . 71272698 POLO 7 OST COR OF 234 -.4699084 1.924448 

mn | .2369354 TeZS14 87 OR Lea Ome a4 -2.286941 22760 S12 

sask | . 3068983 Teo7 4993 OR223 OmoZS -2.388516 Se O02 Sn2 

ab | -1.00578 - 8629956 -1.165 0.244 -2.69752 .6859602 

be | =e 9516.55 BASIE) She} =2.375 OP O18 -3.570742 -.3415681 

urban | -5.747106 . 7582843 = Ts SES 0.000 —Fe233579 -4.260632 

_cons | By AHO I ale Sales IPT oNss 2.844 0.004 1.005894 5.466647 

Adj. R squared: 0.1394 

Table 8: 0-50 percentile in 1999. 
Dependent variable: level of wealth 

wealth | Coef. Sta. Err. t P>|t| [95% Conf. Interval] 

oe ee wm we = we oe +-—---------------------- - - - - - - ee ee ee eee ee er rrr er errr eee err ee ee ee ee 

pminc | .4708346 .0420344 ele OM 0.000 SOO 4 SSL AlSysy SiS yl Ab 

(coarnalyaye. | - 3918934 7OMSsdi24 21.400 0.000 -3559958 -4277909 

age3044 | 8) 5 DOA I te .714494 Dhak (VS) Ih 0.000 6.952663 Ne SSI 

age4554 | HOR ZOOS EI06 7375 dal Shishel! 0.000 8.49913 T2720 540'6 

age5564 | 10.37684 1.150686 Sh OAS: 0.000 (Sh ay Ale Aa ey) TOR OS out 

age65p | U2 WMA) -9588784 ILS 6 ASG OROOG 10.83489 HlygAl Sy Weel Als 

medu_uni | BL PASAY) PIO S22 545 Os LA — 329911 55 PRT AE AS 

fml_lone | -.7080581 Ae ASI T/ ANS Osis On DIS 235) ged EPSPS YS) S) 1 706522 

fam_siz | -1.044826 . 3067843 -3.406 0.001 -1.646212 -.4434407 

nf | AGS 9 Onl) eo 7 245 De svfeva OAOSZ SiS) Sy) 8S. 1LOZ69 

pel | REVS OG Alay) 4.074959 OO 97 Of 923 -7.594022 8.382166 

ns | Rl SRSY SO) Ik a SieyZ ails) 1.598 (Opa alg, -.5726633 SinShOjal A4ab 

nb | Qe oO 27, Wy WAH ASS) 1.609 ORMEOS -.6133072 6.23656 

pq | ShisdlS)aL 7/433 uO Ale 4.390 0.000 TLOOaS2 4616955 

mn | Sy UNS LY: 1.494306 Be SAS 0.020 POGA 3525 6.402892 

sask | Ae 2 OW 1.669887 25 SO 0.005 PRA 52047 7.998968 

ab | 3.903427 OA 8232 3 BE 0.000 1.848589 5.958264 

loxel | — 0245937 OS ee iy) -0.028 ORs Se II YS se! Ie Py 

urban | =e eG A arail .8490927 -11.439 0.000 SHibles S) ITOK) -8.048155 

_cons | .1748549 Sey SAAT AL ORelas O7910 =—2 oo 230) Stee OPA) Fab 

Adj. R squared: 0.1363 
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Appendix 3: Results of wealth regressions. 


Table 9: 60-95" percentile in 1984. 
Dependent variable: level of wealth 


wealth | Coef Std. Err t P>|t| [95% Conf. Interval] 
Ll Faerie ass i cist BY 5 TSMR SO a Cf OL apa tks RA a RIA SN Ray ee Ee Mr ah gaat mallet Hetty lie 
pmince | 5 LIDS lb VSO Shall Abs SyAL'ss 0.000 -4560082 1.061099 
trnane | - 8870953 505578337 AL'S) SXOal 0.000 5 PY Y ARS -9964658 
age3044 | -5.49289 AN fey] ALS}S} i 232: Orm25'8 Sis) Oaks iby) 4.02934 
age4554 | ASN Sk 3} 7/9) Sy Osean 3) GSS) 0.000 8.594129 28.43346 
age5564 | 18.99201 5.170389 Bowe 0.000 8.855756 2ZIRL28 216 
age65p | 3.394992 See ioa/ Sil 0.645 (0). Sik) ~6.920332 UB 7 L032 
medu_uni | IVE sXOIRG SHS Al. ike} altsyailis) Pe MES 0.008 a Sted US) IBS 19.21498 
fml_lone | 3.664457 9.618286 Ops ca Oe oS -15.19164 BI SR OEKS 
fam_siz | .3713991 IO2 ES 207 0.364 ORG -1.631246 2.374044 
ag a -39.6938 9.875729 -4.019 0.000 -59.0546 -20.333 
pei | 5, PSST 12 18.441 O} 5 shabab Oe VE -30.41376 41.8913 
ns | -27.4935 S28, 9 -3.804 0.000 -41.66405 -13.32295 
nb | -35.34047 8.900744 -3.971 OF O00 -52.78987 -17.89107 
pq | -19.62594 3) QAWAS Sl -6.105 0.000 -25.92875 = ih3}e SA Sars 
mn | =—/2327/738 By 4 EARS’ -1.238 Oia PALS) -18.9292 BO NB AD 
sask | 10.08098 6.197644 Te G2 I 0.104 -2.069147 BD 5 SIAL 
ab | 4.394626 4.518646 0.973 Oy 98} Sak -4.463921 Mealy SAC 
los | A She, WONG Bro 4257/6 Brows 0.000 62.08 S785 2D) SIS SA 
urban | -17.44947 3.481268 -5.012 0.000 -24.27429 -10.62464 
Yeonsy | 5 Am 6y/aus 8.680679 7s hs 0.000 LS vOO SS 171.6893 
Adj. R squared: 0.0977 
Table 10: 60-95" percentile in 1999. 
Dependent variable: level of wealth 
wealth | Coef Std Err tc P>|t| [95% Conf. Interval] 
oe ee ee es ww os oe oe +--------------------- ---- - - - - - ~~ ee ee ee ne ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
pminc | . 8034397 «6 LY OA SS 4.720 0.000 .4697342 AL, gd SHY) AALS 
Eunanes | .8763218 .0703692 12453 0.000 SHSIS TOS Lk ONAL YS 
age3044 | -10.13622 9.927928 -1.021 OL SO7/ -29.59889 9.326456 
age4554 | 19.80937 LO OS 2E7 1.969 0.049 ROSZ ois 39.53659 
age5564 | 42.8498 10.49937 4.081 0.000 22.26688 53) AB272 
age65p | 18.1848 ALO) Asya Mg WS OOF 7. -2.002196 BS} SPH MIS 
medu_uni | 26.57886 4.613436 5 5 1b 0.000 U7, SS 35), 62302 
fml_lone | 8.274136 15 Fe 257,98 OR547 0.584 -21.38269 37.93096 
fam_siz | .1834521 1.551098 0.118 0.906 -2.857314 3.224219 
nf | -60.18116 17.68796 -3.402 (0) @@at -94.85657 -25.50576 
pei | -1.554441 Ds yO akaUS -0.061 (Ove Sisal -51.5468 48.43792 
ns | -49.12499 Ke), SSGAL -4.652 0.000 -69.82529 -28.42468 
nb | =59. 92769 UVP OSS) -4.743 0.000 -84.69856 SS) sya alsyGieial 
pq | -29.45826 Ay SIGS SAL -6.495 0.000 -38.34973 -20.56678 
mn | -30.33054 9.032685 -3.358 OOO n: -48.03818 -12.6229 
sask | 2.90914 9.141767 Omens OLr15 0 Sa Sey Oia eis 20.83063 
ab | LA, AESOSs) SOSH -2.204 0.028 -23.53792 Sib SSA) BT 
Dex 1S), OSABZ 4.98558 30 LG 0.003 5.260608 24.80803 
urban | -4.69943 A YAS A -1.075 0), Beis -13.27089 3.87203 
cons | ASA sy SYS} ew LOuna:S Sea 2 0.000 169.568 ZO 62165 
Adj. R squared: 0.0873 
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Appendix 4 - Table 1: Decomposition of overall wealth inequality by wealth component, 1984 and 1999 


- top 1% of family units excluded. 


I. 1984 


Wealth component 

Assets 

Deposits, non-RRSP 

Stocks, bonds and mutual funds, non-RRSP 
RRSPs / LIRAs 

Other investments or financial assets, non-RRSP 
Principal residence 

Real estate other than principal residence 
Vehicles 

Other assets 

Business equity 

Debts 

Mortgage on principal residence 

Other debt 

Total 


II. 1999 


Wealth component 

Assets 

Deposits, non-RRSP 

Stocks, bonds and mutual funds, non-RRSP 
RRSPs / LIRAs 

Other investments or financial assets, non-RRSP 
Principal residence 

Real estate other than principal residence 
Vehicles 

Other assets 

Business equity 

Debts 

Mortgage on principal residence 

Other debt 

Total 


(1) 
Gt 


(1) 


(2) 
Gkt 


(3) 
Skt 


(4) (5) (6) 
Rkt Ckt Ckt/Gt 
(2)*(3)*(4) % 


0.723 0.070 10.8 
0.767 0.044 6.7 
0.749 0.033 Bh 
OF 27 0.018 Zo 
0.793 0.279 43.2 
0.722 0.082 12.6 
0.511 0.024 3.6 
0.557 0.001 0.2 
0.879 0.137 94s ae 
0.249 0.024 -3.8 
0.263 0.017 -2.6 
- A 100.0 
(4) (5) (6) 
Rkt Ckt Ckt/Gt 


(2)*(3)*(4)  % 


0.742 0.054 8.0 
0.849 0.068 10.0 
0.809 0.117 17.4 
0.695 0.012 1.8 
0.793 0.290 43.0 
0.733 0.077 11.5 
0.574 0.026 3.8 
0.693 0.001 0.2 
0.844 0.077 11.4 
0.229 0.032 -4.8 
0.233 0.016 -2.3 

= - 100.0 


Source: Authors’ calculations from the Assets and Debts Survey of 1984 and the Survey of Financial Security of 1999. 


- See text for definition of variables. 
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Appendix 4 - Table 2: Decomposition of overall wealth inequality by wealth component, 1984 and 1999 
- top 5% of family units excluded. 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
I. 1984 Gt Gkt Skt Rkt Ckt Ckt/Gt 
(2)*(3)*(4)  — % 
Wealth component 


Assets 

Deposits, non-RRSP - 0.752 0.141 0.707 0.075 12.4 
Stocks, bonds and mutual funds, non-RRSP - 0.901 0.057 0.714 0.037 6.1 
RRSPs / LIRAs - 0.888 0.050 O22 0.032 5.4 
Other investments or financial assets, non-RRSP - 0.966 0.020 0.603 0.012 2.0 
Principal residence - 0.615 0.661 0.787 0.320 32.9, 
Real estate other than principal residence - 0.915 0.120 0.670 0.073 eel 
Vehicles - 0.605 0.092 0.499 0.028 4.6 
Other assets - 0.988 0.002 0.459 0.001 0.2 
Business equity - 0.965 0.096 0.776 0.072 11:9 
Debts 

Mortgage on principal residence - 0.831 0.151 0.268 0.034 -5.6 
Other debt - 0.813 0.089 0.167 0.012 -2.0 
Total 0.604 - . : - 100.0 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 

II. 1999 Gt Gkt Skt Rkt Ckt Ckt/Gt 


(2)*(3)*(4)  — % 
Wealth component 


Assets 

Deposits, non-RRSP - 0.801 0.091 0.696 0.051 8.0 
Stocks, bonds and mutual funds, non-RRSP - 0.921 0.061 0.761 0.043 6.7 
RRSPs / LIRAs - 0.797 1 0.766 0.108 VI) 
Other investments or financial assets, non-RRSP - 0.960 0.017 0.613 0.010 1.6 
Principal residence ; - 0.594 0.731 0.782 0.340 53.4 
Real estate other than principal residence - 0.927 0.106 0.662 0.065 10.2 
Vehicles - 0.627 0.086 0.547 0.029 4.6 
Other assets - 0.990 0.001 0.527 0.001 0.1 
Business equity - 1.018 0.062 0.757 0.048 7.6 
Debts 

Mortgage on principal residence - 0.787 0.229 0.246 0.044 -7.0 
Other debt - Oise 0.104 0.170 0.014 -2.1 
Total 0.637 - . - - 100.0 


Source: Authors’ calculations from the Assets and Debts Survey of 1984 and the Survey of Financial Security of 1999. 
- See text for definition of variables. 
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